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The Myth of Library Impartiality 


AN INTERPRETATION FOR DEMOCRACY 
By Bernard Berelson * 


“THE phenomenon is familiar to all of 

us whereby institutions are molded 
by axiomatic ideas and procedures with 
which they began or which they have 
picked up along the way of their devel- 
opment. Their value to the institution 
changes with changing circumstances; at 
a particular time they may be beneficial 
or not. Librarians who have for some 
years now been recommending to their 
readers The Autobiography of Lincoln 
Steffens will not need to be told the de- 
sirability, indeed the necessity, of thoro 
examination of these axioms. They know 
how they tend to “freeze” activities of 
the institution, how they discourage in- 
novation, how, in short, they are too 
likely to become a dead weight on a liv- 
ing thing. 


Defining Impartiality 


Nor will librarians need to be told that 
the library is not free from them. Among 
those which have exercised a good deal 
of influence—and which still exercise it— 
is found the axiom that the library should 
be in all respects an impartial institution. 
I intend in this article to analyze what 
seems to me to be an unquestioning ac- 
ceptance of this proposition. I hope that 
the result of this analysis will be to sug- 
gest that we librarians have a definite 
social responsibility to be partial, how- 
ever much the bugaboo of the world may 
frighten us. (I take the word partial to 
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mean only favoring one side of a contro- 
versy. ) 

There are two points which must be 
made at once. First, we must not con- 
fuse impartiality in itself with freedom 
or objectivity or fairness; it may have a 
relationship to each of these, but it is 
synonymous with none of them, any 
more than is partiality in itself. The 
common meaning of library impartiality 
—namely, that the library provides mate- 
rial on all sides of a question, but takes 
no side—is, it seems to me, a restricted 
meaning. It serves as a stop-gap both to 
our thinking and to our action; it de- 
ludes us into believing that we have dis- 
charged our entire social obligation by 
providing all sides with bibliophilic am- 
munition; it is a convenient barrier be- 
hind which the traditional timidity of the 
profession can retreat from the respon- 
sibility of serving a more useful social 
purpose. It dooms the library to nega- 
tion just as does undue emphasis on me- 
chanical routine. It places the library in 
an abstract environment, or rather, in no 
environment at all, by assuming that no 
positive contact is desirable, or even 
necessary, between the library and the 
particular social order in which it func- 
tions. It keeps us from the realization 
that seeing all sides of a question is not 
an end, but only a means, a prelude to 
decision. Let me be clear: I am certainly 
not arguing that the library should not 
provide material on all sides of a ques- 
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tion'; I believe it must. But the point | 
wish to emphasize is that this is only the 
beginning of the library’s social function, 
and not the end. 

Secondly, it must be emphasized that 
there is no virtue in impartiality in or for 
itself, anymore than there is in partiality 
in or for itself. By its very nature the 
library, as an institution, is not impartial 
between, let us say, education and non- 
education, or knowledge and ignorance ; 
it is, presumably, partial to education and 
knowledge. No one, I.trust, will cavil at 
this kind of partiality. You may feel that 
stating the argument in these general 
terms is unfair. It is meant only to sug- 
gest that the question is not whether we 
should be partial or impartial—as though 
these abstractions had any meaning aside 
from issues—but rather what we should 
be partial to or impartial between. I say 
that the library should not be impartial, 
for instance, between democracy and dic 
tatorship, or between intelligence and 
stupidity or prejudice, or between the 
general public welfare and special inter 
ests, or between peace and war, or be 
tween reason and force. If the library 

‘wishes to be considered as seriously de 
voted to the best interests of society, 
then it must realistically recognize that 
impartiality is not always compatible with 
such devotion and it must be prepared to 
take its place in defense of those inter- 
ests. 


A Social Frame of Reference 


This is no empty matter. Real and 
constant devotion to democracy or to the 
public welfare is not easy ; it entails posi- 
tive, concrete demands which few individ 
uals, let alone institutions, are prepared 
to meet. The reason the library has ex 
erted so little of its potential social in 
fluence is that in action at least if not in 
thought, it has not considered itself an 
organic and activating part of the social 
process. The point, I think, is this: the 
library exists not for the sake of the li- 
brary but for the sake of society ; its ac- 

1 This raises the question of the library’s presum 
able partiality to competence. For instance, no li 
brarian carries the dogma of impartiality so far, I 
trust, that he feels obligated to buy books, say, oppos 
ing a scientific theory purely on superstitious grounds 
That is, we don’t seek to give representation to ever) 
viewpoint, no matter how unreasonable. In book selec- 


tion, judgment, or partiality to excellence, is neces- 
sarily involved 
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tivities must therefore be judged in a 
social frame af reference; and it can and 
by all means should make a more definite 
and constructive contribution to the social 
good than it is now making. At the risk 
of being presumptuous | would para- 
phrase John Dewey’s stricture on philos- 
ophy : “Librarianship recovers itself when 
it ceases to be a device for dealing with 
the problems of librarianship and be 
comes a method, cultivated by librarians, 
for dealing with the problems of men. 

This is no place to recount the social 
problems with which the world is cur 
rently beset. With war on two sides of 
us and poverty (amidst plenty) on all 
sides, with abrogation of freedom and 
denial of reason and culture all too evi- 
dent—in short, with tragedy of human 
waste and exploitation seen at every 
glance, it takes an acutely near-sighted 
librarian or library to declare that these 
things are no concern of theirs. We need 
not be alarmists to agree with the spirit 
of Archibald MacLeish’s stirring “Speech 
to the Scholars” 

O Scholars schooled upon the books 

O skillful readers of the page 

Rise from your labor now! Enlist 

For warfare in this fighting age 


No longer may your learning wear 
The neutral truth’s dispassionate peace 
There are none neutral in this war: 
There are but friends: and enemies 


Now that your learning is abused 
Now that the fighting’s at your door 
Now are you peaceful in your house? 
Now are you neutral in this war?. 


I say the guns are in your house 
[ say there is no room for flight. 


Social problems, in a democracy, im 
pose special responsibilities upon the citi 
zenry, and their solution depends funda 
mentally upon the knowledge and intelli- 
gence of that citizenry. The importance 
of the fact cannot be overemphasized that 
men and women in a democracy must 
understand clearly the processes of social 
change in order that this change may be 
wisely directed and controlled. Knowl- 
edge has social as well as individual util- 
ity, a consideration the library has been 
slow to recognize. Many educators agree 
with Bertrand Russell that “the educa- 
tion of the individual is a finer thing 
than the education of the citizen, but con 
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sidered politically, in relation to the needs 
of the time, the education of the citizen 
must take first place.” But, after all, the 
necessity of a systematic and sustained 
program of adult education for democ- 
racy needs no proof. And if in the long 
run public education in this sense is our 
only hope of orderly and progressive 
change, then it is imperative that we help 
make that education extensive and effec 
tive. 


Forsaking the Genteel Tradition 


We can do this, largely, by servicing 
the “cultural lag.” Historians and soci- 
ologists tell us that attempts to solve cur- 
rent social problems in terms of an obso- 
lete social intelligence are futile. After 
perhaps the most thoro examination made 
of the place of the social sciences in 
American education, the Commission on 
the Social Studies of the American His- 
torical Association found that 


“the efficient functioning of the emerging economy 
and the full utilization of its potentialities require 
profound changes in the attitudes and outlook of the 
American people. . . —a complete and frank recog 
nition that the old order is passing, that the new 
order is emerging, and that knowledge of realities and 
capacity to cooperate are indispensable to the develop- 
ment and even the perdurance of American society... 
Conversely, continued emphasis in education on the 
traditional ideas and values of economic individualism 
and acquisitiveness will intensify the conflicts, contra- 
dictions, maladjustments, and perils of the transition.” 


If this is correct, cannot the library 
make a greater contribution to bringing 
America’s social thinking up to date than 
it is now making? To make the point a 
little differently : the movement in libra- 
rianship toward adult education may be 
thought of as a movement in the direc- 
tion of substitution of the idea of opti- 
mum return on our book collections, in 
terms of understanding and assimilation 
by the reader, for the idea of maximum 
return, in terms of rising circulation fig- 
ures. When this concept functions prop- 
erly in the field of social thought, then 
we shall be approaching the matter of a 
healthy partiality for librarians. In this 
same manner a formidable group of 
American educators is urging just this 
sort of education for democracy for the 
nation’s schools. 

And how are we to do this? Just now 
I am more interested in presenting a gen- 
eral case for this “new” responsibility of 
the library; I believe that if it is genu- 
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inely accepted the actual program oi 
operation will follow quite naturally. But 
some concrete suggestions may be made. 
Librarianship must stand firmly against 
social and political and economic censor- 
ship of book collections; it must be so 
organized that it can present effective 
opposition to this censorship and it must 
protect librarians who are threatened by 
it. The same applies of course to the 
freedom of librarians to “teach” what 
they believe. Librarianship must pay 
more attention to this educational pro 
gram than to the methodology and me- 
chanics which now intrigue it. Libra- 
rians must be better trained in the social 
sciences and in adult education. Most im- 
portant, librarians must administer for- 
ums, reading groups, discussion groups, 
lectureships, etc., for informal guidance. 
They must give wide publicity to mate- 
rial on social questions. They must take 
education for democracy to the people. 

[ am aware of course of some of the 
objections that will be raised to this con- 
ception of the library. This is not our 
job, you will say; it is outside our field. 
My answer is that it certainly has been 
considered to be outside our field, but 
that is no reason to keep it outside. Miss 
Grace Kelley, speaking of The Demo- 
cratic Function of Public Libraries, 
makes this point: “Any institution which 
does not change, . . adapt itself to the 
times, and become part of the onward 
‘drive of change,’ will be pushed aside to 
be left perhaps for a time to make a 
harmless life of its own.” It is time, | 
think, for the library to forsake the gen- 
teel tradition. 

Another objection is that librarians are 
not academically prepared to take the re- 
sponsibilities that this program entails. 
On the whole, perhaps, this is true, but 
again this condition is more in the nature 
of a challenge for the future than it is of 
a return to the past. Librarians should 
be better trained in subject fields, espe- 
cially so in order that they may com- 
petently do one job that is becoming in- 
creasingly important. That is to integrate 
knowledge as fast as the specialists divide 
it, to translate and interpret technical 
studies for popular understanding. With- 
out sacrificing accuracy, we must gener- 
alize and popularize the social studies, in 
order to apply their significance. 
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Just as is the case with impartiality, 
the third argument centers in a word 
rather than in a condition. That word is 
propaganda. Now if this means advocacy 
of anything, then it becomes so general 
as to be meaningless. If it means mis- 
representation of the facts for the pur- 
pose of deception, then it simply does not 
apply to what I here propose. The li- 
brary occupation with social affairs is to 
be educational; the patron will be en- 
couraged to participate in critical discus- 
sion, to think and act on the basis of 
facts, to study the history and nature 
of social problems, to try to determine 
the most reasonable solutions for social 
problems, in both general and par- 
ticular cases, instead of acting on the 
basis of prejudice or misinformation or 
narrowly determined interest. Under- 
standing and critical thinking are what 
we are after, not dogmatic indoctrination. 
The same sort of objection is that which 
insists that because of the public nature 
of the library it should not become in- 
volved in controversial issues. Yet those 
are just the issues which need discussion 
and clarification. Of course it is easier 
to concern ourselves only with non- 
controversial matters; it is easier still to 
concern ourselves with nothing at all. 

Finally, you may say that the social 
sciences are in a state of indecision. With 
all the complex implications of social 
problems, who is to say what is for the 
public good and what is not? Well, if you 
would wait until a full-blown perfect plan 
is devised (and accepted by everybody !), 
you will wait forever in foolish vain. 
However, our present knowledge of the 
field is so extensive as to prompt a com- 
mittee of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education As- 
sociation to say: “We have in the social 
sciences a body of new and cogent infor- 
mation whose chief justification and rele- 
vancy lie in its service to the scientific 
ordering of social change. We may bring 
about social change in an orderly and 
beneficial manner today, if we can only 
secure popular support for such a move.” 
For social change is a fact, and that it is 
directed in one way or another is also a 


fact. And if we are not to direct it by 
democratic application of the best social 
intelligence based on the most complete 
knowledge, then we are not acting wisely. 


Towards the Common Good 


There are of course some ramifications 
of this conception of library activity 
which are not discussed here. As is 
stated above, I am primarily interested in 
this paper in presenting in broad outline 
what I consider to be a vitally important, 
and neglected, function of the American 
library. I am quite aware of the difficul 
ties the library would meet if it entered 
actively upon this program; I believe its 
benefits would far outweigh its disadvan 
tages. I believe that the more the library 
turns to real adult education the more it 
will come up against this doctrine, until 
it will be forced to meet the issue firmly 
and effectively. I believe that the library 
is being held from the performance of 
this function by other considerations than 
those of impartiality, but I also believe 
that this is a central reason. | 
that upon analysis this is seen to be a 
false impartiality, even a foolish impar- 
tiality that recalls Emerson’s remark 
about a foolish consistency. I 
that viewed historically, in the light of 
the library’s advance from its role as 
custodian of knowledge to its role as 
passive transmitter of 


believe 


believe 


more or less 
knowledge, it is now time for it to ad 
vance again—to an activation and appl 
cation of that knowledge for the social 
good. 

In conclusion, I would quote once more 
from the Conclusions and Recommenda 
tions of the Commission on the Social 
Studies of the American Historical As 
sociation : 


“In the sphere of moral decision and choice 


very refusal to choose, since refusal has specific cor 
sequences, is itself a moral act. The fact is now 
generally recognized that a declaration to do nothing 
is itself a statement of policy. In so far as the com 


mitments of educators, scholars, and citizens have 


consequences for the determining of social issues, 
moral responsibility for things left undone, as well as 
for things done, cannot be escaped. The important 


thing then is to become conscious of responsibilities 
and to develop the discussion, not only in terms of 
the validity of knowledge, but also in terms of the 
values for which knowledge is used.” 




















What Is Adequate School Library Service? 


By C. W. Dickinson, Jr.* 


HE school superintendent should ex- 

pect good service in a school library 
when the school board has employed one 
or more professionally trained librarians 
as regular members of the faculty, has 
provided an adequate balanced collection 
of good books, magazines, newspapers, 
and other library materials, and neces- 
sary supplies and equipment in suitable 
rooms in the school building, and has in- 
cluded an adequate appropriation for the 
upkeep of the library in the annual school 
budget. 

These four items are essential in any 
consideration of the school library ; but if 
I were allowed to name but a single 
requisite for effective school-library serv- 
ice, my unhesitating choice would be the 
school librarian, one who has a vision of 
the increasingly important role which the 
library must play in the modern progres- 
sive school and who has the personality 
and the professional training to make her 
vision a reality! 

The successful school librarian needs 
the professional training required of both 
teacher and librarian. She must use tact, 
sympathy, initiative, patience, and much 
common sense to win the position of 
leader among the teachers. Her knowl- 
edge of the course of study and the con- 
tents of the basic textbooks must be 
proved to teachers by helpful suggestions 
as to how they may make wider use of 
library materials. It is most important 
for the librarian to secure the friendly 
support and cooperation of the teachers 
at the very beginning of the school term. 

The good school librarian is a good 
teacher. She is a different kind of 
teacher who has received special training 
in Library Science, in addition to the 
regular training received by a teacher. 
She must help the other teachers to lead 
students to use the library as a labora- 
tory. What a pity, if she fails to under- 
stand at the outset that she is a super- 
teacher and that her first big job is to 
teach the teachers how to meet pupils’ 
needs thru wider use of library mate- 
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rials! The ideal school librarian is a com- 
bination of enthusiastic teacher and alert 
professionally trained librarian. 


What About the School Librarian? 


The type of school librarian just re- 
ferred to should have a rank equal to or 
higher than the heads of other depart- 
ments in the school. Her services are in 
constant demand by all teachers and all 
students. She collects, prepares, and di- 
rects the use of materials for all classes 
in the library laboratory. Her position 
should be dignified and given the rank 
and salary that it deserves by the local 
school authorities. This does not mean 
that she must be a walking encyclopedia, 
nor have authority approaching that of 
the school principal. It does mean that 
the school librarian must know where to 
find and how to locate information and 
be both ready and willing to prepare and 
to present it in usable form at a moment’s 
notice. 

She may know that she has more gen- 
eral information at her finger tips than 
the other teachers, but she must not let 
them realize that she knows it, in such a 
way as to cause them to feel that she 
knows too much. A library-minded prin- 
cipal may give the librarian unusual au- 
thority in an effort to develop good li- 
brary service for all children; but she 
must not exercise it in such a manner as 
to give the teachers the idea that she has 
too much authority. 

A good example of the proper use of 
such authority was given 25 years ago by 
Virginia Randolph, a Negro rural school 
supervisor, in Henrico County, Virginia. 
In explaining her power of leadership 
among the people of her race, she said, 
“T humble myself, because I have found 
when you feel your position, there’s 
where you lose your value.” 

The ability to select materials wisely is 
important. A knowledge of children’s 
books and children’s literature should 
have been gained by wide reading of 
such materials and thru practical work 
with them as a student teacher in a 
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model school library operated under and 
supervised by the joint administrative 
control of the local school board and the 
professional library school. 

She must understand and support the 
regular school program, and make a real 
effort to win a place of leadership in the 
school organization. She must keep in 
formed concerning all student activities, 
anticipate student needs, and supply in 
formation or materials whenever re 
quested. She must know the content, 
purpose, and use of the textbook and 
when, where, and how to supplement it 
with library materials. 

A general knowledge and appreciation 
of new materials available in all fields is 
essential. She should introduce live 
books to live boys and girls. Book char- 
acters will go thru life with the boys and 
girls who have met them thru the guid 
ance and influence of the sympathetice 
school librarian. She must serve all 
types and ag:s of children. She should 
possess a missicaary spirit, love all chil 
dren, and be enthusiastic about her work. 
Of course, she should dress neatly, have 
a friendly disposition, be attractive, in 
dustrious, tactful, sympathetic, patient, 
and cooperative. 

She must keep informed and ready to 
meet the demands put on the library by 
the everchanging curriculum. Boys and 
girls are interested in anything new and 
different. The school librarian must 
guide and encourage these youngsters in 
their search for information concerning 
events in all fields of knowledge. 


The Publicity Factor 


She should be an active member of the 
library committee of the local PTA, 
Woman’s Club, or any other community 
organization which may be interested in 
the development of the school library. 
She should join the state and national 
organizations for teachers and for libra- 
rians, and be willing to appear on thei1 
programs. “Publicity” should be the 
school librarian’s middle name, and she 
should use every opportunity to tell the 
public about her work. Articles and news 
items should be written about the school 
library and be printed in school and li- 
brary journals and in school and daily 
newspapers 
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Library Techniques and Methods 


The librarian should be the busiest 
member of the faculty. In addition to 
being as well qualified by training and 
experience as other teachers, she must 
know library techniques and methods. 
The techniques of organization and ad- 
ministration should be so familiar that 
the librarian will handle them without 
confusion or noticeable effort. The rout- 
ine work of operating the library should 
be performed by student assistants, and 
the librarian should devote her time to 
meeting the needs of both students and 
teachers. She must know the trends in 
education and adapt the organization and 
administration of the books and library 
to these rapidly changing needs. She 
must also be familiar with recent studies 
made to determine the reading interests 
of school children and should secure the 
cooperation of the teachers and students 
in making similar studies in her own 
school. 

The school librarian performs many 
functions beyond those of the teacher, 
such as ordering, cataloging, and classi- 
fying books, collecting and organizing 
files of pamphlets, pictures, and clippings 
on various subjects; but these technical 
duties should never be thought of as the 
primary responsibilities and purposes of 
her activities. Such activities are an es- 
sential part of the librarian’s work only 
because they make possible rapid and 
efficient library service to both pupils and 
teachers and facilitate the location of 
material. Joy Elmer Morgan once wrote 
that one of the greatest mistakes of the 
library movement was the emphasis on 
hooks rather than on service. 


Selection of the Right Book 


Next to the librarian and her influence, 
however, the most important source for 
idea formation in the school is to be 
found in the books provided for the chil- 
dren. When the importance of reading 
as an agency for providing experience is 
considered, the importance also of the 
kind of material to be read must be care- 
fully regarded. Thousands of attractive 
readable books for children of all ages 
from kindergarten thru high school are 
available today. ‘Tremendous improve- 
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ments in textbooks have been taking 
place within the past few years—im- 
provements in appearance and readability 
as well as in quality of content. 


The same thing has been true in the 
field of literature for children. More- 
over, the output has increased amazingly. 
Naturally with such large-scale produc- 
tion much dross is being turned out along 
with the gold. The selection of the right 
book, for the purpose for which it is 
ordered and for the level which the 
school library needs, is a serious problem 
and one for the professionally trained 
school librarian in conference with the 
other members of the faculty. Yet, with 
the best of intentions, schools are daily 
launching extensive programs of book- 
buying with no thought of the waste in- 
volved in unscientific selection and ac- 
quisition and the piling up of unorgan- 
ized, unrelated library collections. 

Not long ago several sets of encyclo- 
pedias, a dictionary, and a motley lot of 
fiction and supplementary textbooks 
would have been considered an adequate 
collection of books for the school library. 
Changes in methods of teaching during 
the last ten years, and in particular the 
trend toward using many books and other 
materials in place of the single textbook 
have brought the school library into its 
own. Though the recent cooperative 
study of secondary-school standards em- 
phasizes qualitative rather than quantita- 
tive standards, experts generally agree 
that six to ten well-selected books per 
pupil enrolled is a reasonable average 
standard. 


The most expensive collection of books 
would not be a school library unless there 
were a trained person provided to ad- 
minister the books to the best advantage 
of pupils and teachers. With the provi- 
sion of a trained person, proper selection 
of books, organization, etc., will follow. 
The trained librarian will save the school 
many dollars a year. 


The Re placeme nt of Books 


The library is an expensive department 
of the school. It is like a laboratory. 
When it is used, the equipment wears 
out. Provision must be made in the regu- 
lar school budget for funds for the re- 


placement of worth-while books that have 
worn out, as well as for the purchase of 
those published more recently. More- 
over, additional funds are essential for 
the purchase of magazines, newspapers, 
pamphlets, pictures, supplies, and for 
postage, and other miscellaneous ex- 
penses. 

No librarian can function successfully 
without the backing of a superintendent 
who has convinced the school board that 
if stimulating teaching and efficient learn 
ing are to be expected, the board must in- 
clude in the regular school budget a 
reasonable appropriation for the upkeep 
of the school library. 

State Superintendent of Public In 
struction, Dr. Sidney B. Hall, recently 
wrote to the division superintendents of 
Virginia: “I do not think that school li 
braries should be expected to depend on 
charity, in the form of entertainments, 
box parties, etc., for support. They are 
an essential expenditure, and a definite 
sum for their support should be included 
in the budget.” Other outstanding edu 
cators have declared that in this critical 
period of reduced budgets more, not less, 
must be spent for libraries. 

If the school administrator expects 
efficient library service, he must be pr 
pared to pay for it; for the services of a 
trained librarian, for a balanced basic 
collection of books, for annual upkeep of 
the library, and for the essential furni 
ture and equipment other than books 
Yet in proportion to the service rendered, 
the dollars spent for the school library 
bring richer returns than any other single 
appropriation in the school budget. 


Space for Library 


When the administrator casts a critical 
eye upon the quality of the servic 
offered by his school library, he must 
take into consideration the location and 
space which has been provided for it. It 
has long been agreed that the library 
should be the hub of the school, physic 
ally. It should be located in the center 
of the building. Provision for a library 
should be made in all new school build 
ings, even if the space cannot be immedi 
ately used as such. 

The latest regulations of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
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Schools with respect to the size of the 
library state “(The) room should be 
large enough to accommodate one tenth 
of the enrollment, allowing 25 sq. ft. per 
person.” In my estimation, this is an 
absolute minimum. | believe that the 
time is not far distant when the function- 
ing school library must be even larger 
than this, that it must be of sufficient size 
to accommodate every student of the 
school who is not actually taking part in 
class-work or extracurricular activity. 


The Matter of Equipment 


It is assumed, of course, that sufficient 
tables and chairs of standard sizes, suff- 
cient shelving for present needs and at 
least five years’ future growth, charging 
desk, card-catalog cabinet, filing cabinet, 
magazine and newspaper racks, and other 
essential library equipment are provided 
in the main reading room. In addition, 
there should be adjoining this room, sep- 
arate from it by glass partitions at least 
a conference room, a classroom for li- 
brary and visual type of instruction, a 
workroom with lavatory facilities, and 
storage space for at least three years’ 
accumulation of magazines. Standard 
equipment in varied designs that will out- 
last the average school building is avail- 
able from regular library furniture com- 
panies. If this cannot be afforded, the 
equipment used should approximate the 
standard as closely as possible. 

Suitable equipment and attractive ap- 
pearance in a school library go a long 
way toward creating the desired atmo- 
sphere, and this in turn has a great deal 
to do with the attitudes and habits which 
are instilled in the pupil patrons of the 
library. The best library furniture that a 
school can afford is not a luxury; and 
additional expenditure for good pictures, 
growing plants, pottery, etc., should not 
need to be justified here. The degree and 
proportion in which these are supplied 
has implications for the kind and quality 
of service that the local superintendent 
may expect from his school libraries. 

I stated above that the library is an ex- 
pensive department of the school. Many 
a struggling school administrator in the 
country or a small town has regretfully 
relegated the school library to his private 
file of desirable luxuries that cannot be 


afforded. Yet school library service is 
needed no less in rural than in urban 
areas. In fact, the very limitations of 
the rural community and its school cur- 
riculum make the need for school library 
service all the more urgent. What is the 
solution to the problem? 

For the small rural consolidated school 
the simplest solution is the employment 
of a teacher-librarian, that is, a person 
who is qualified and willing to serve a 
part of each day as librarian and the re- 
mainder of the day as a classroom 
teacher. The teacher-librarian needs as 
much professional training in library sci- 
ence and in education as the full-time li- 
brarian. The fact that she must divide 
her time between two fields of work 
makes her job a difficult one, but not less 
professional. 

The experience gained in each field 
will help her to be more successful in the 
other. The library-school graduate who 
secures a position as a teacher-librarian, 
instead of regretting that she did not 
secure full-time library work, should look 
on her situation as a challenge. She has 
been given an opportunity to demonstrate 
thru her own teaching the widest possible 
use of the library and also a chance to 
become more familiar with the teacher’s 
viewpoint than she could ever become 
under any other arrangement. 


What Has the Pupil a Right to Expect 
of the School Library: 


1. That it will furnish him with experiences 
which will increase his power to interpret and 
evaluate printed materials of all kinds. 

2. That it will provide opportunity for him 
to learn how to use the library most effec- 
tively. 

3. That it will provide a generous collection 
of books, pictures, and other printed material 
to enrich his classroom studies and enable him 
to pursue personal interests thus aroused. 

4. That the library will offer sympathetic 
aid in the solution of his extracurricular prob- 
lems and interests, especially those which arise 
out of school. It should provide not only 
recreational reading, but also first aid for 
carrying on his hobbies. 

5. That it will instill in him the library 
habit and will make definite provision for his 
introduction to the public library, thus fortify- 
ing him with a dependable aid on which he 
may rely for help in meeting his problems 
when school days are over. 
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What Services Does the School Library, 

Owe the Teacher: 

1. Material not only for the instruction of 
pupils, but also for the teacher’s own cultural 
and professional development. 

2. Aid in both formal and activity work. 

3. Reference and enrichment material for 
each subject in the curriculum. 

+. Aid in dealing with problem children, 
whether retarded or advanced. 

5. Notification of material likely to be use- 
ful in classwork or in which the teacher may 
have personal interest. 


What May Parents Expect of the School 
Library? 


1. Material for parent-teacher programs, 
and reading lists thru which interested parents 
may follow the line of study suggested by 
speakers at their meetings. 

2. Expert advice to help them in the selec 
tion and purchase of books for their children. 

3. Practical help in the solution of prob 
lems. 

4. That thru the attractive appearance, 
pleasant atmosphere, and cheerful service of 
the school library, their children will gain a 
love of books and reading to satisfy their in- 
tellectual interests as well as to provide guid 
ance for cultural growth and mental recreation 
for leisure hours. 


Librarians, 


October 1938 


Seven Functions of School Librar) 


The National Survey of Secondary 
Education lists seven functions of the li 
brary reported by principals, teacher 
librarians, and librarians: 

“To enrich the curriculum and supply refer 
ence material; to provide for worthy use of 
leisure time; to train pupils in the use of 
books and the library; to serve as a centraliz 
ing agency for the school; to train for char 
acter; to serve teachers; and, to assist in the 
guidance program of the school.” ’ 

These services, clearly and 
stated above, should be rendered by a 
good school library. It is only fair to 
state, however, that a school superintend 
ent has no right to exepect such services 
until he has induced the local school 
board to employ a librarian with dynamic 
personality, who has the proper kind of 
professional training and who is not 
afraid of hard work, has provided ade 
quate library materials, suitable equip 
ment and rooms in the school building, 
and sufficient funds for the upkeep of the 
library on a basis fully justified by its 
importance. 


simply 


1B. Lamar Johnson, The Secondary School Library 


Did you hear of that librarian, who caught the larger vision, 
And labored to reform the world, with order and precision? 
When she left her desk and catalog, her discontent would rise, 
For a world unalphabetical, was chaos in her eyes. 

All things within her dainty house, one could locate with ease, 
For furniture and fixtures, were arranged like A. B. C’s 
Armchair, bed, and cedar chest, dresser, embroidery fine, 
Gloves, hangers, icebox, jars, stood in one ordered line. 

And when friends entered her back door, this would meet their stare 
Zinnias, yarn, x-ray and wax, vacuums and underwear 

Cross references were common (they saved her many hours) ; 


A label, on the zinnias pinned, said this: 


Her friends consulted doctors, for food to make health better ; 
She waxed and thrived on menus, ordered by the letter. 
Almonds, apples, apricots, at first, she would partake, 

Then bacon and bananas, would her hunger slake. 

When this reformer seated guests, she irked the high officials, 
By interspersing bourgeoisie, according to initials. 

Not one political problem, confused, disturbed, or bored her ; 
She simply marked her ballot in alphabetical order. 

When friends and neighbors chided, and ‘criticized with glee, 
Their names she carefully listed in a bibliography. 

At last Saint Peter called her; she looked around and sighed, 
“T hate to leave this world before | get it classified.” 


Monograph No. 17, Bulletin, 1932, U.S Office 
Education 
ANOTHER REFORMER 
“SEE ALSO FLOWERS.” 
RUTH STREET 














Efficiency of School Libraries 


By Arthur M. 


| iy a system containing several school libra 
ries under one administrative head, the 
supervising librarian often wonders just how 
well the various units really are performing. 
A systematic method of checking up would be 
very useful for this, and for locating and cor- 


recting faults before they become serious. Th 
efficiency and worth of a library cannot be 
determined, however, by an after-hours ort 
still-life inspection, for the real value of a 


library is in the services performed, and not 


in some inanimate possessions such as a good 
book collection or catalog, which are of course 
important, but which must be taken for 


granted. In order to evaluate a school library 
thoroly, a list of the possible trouble spots, 
like a lubrication chart for a car, should be 
available, at least in the mind, and periodic in 
spections made by two or three visits , during 


school hours. Not being aware of any such 
guide, I have attempted to set up criteria for 
the working value of a library, which I have 
found quite useful in the Edinburg library 
system. 


A check of the following items will give an 
accurate idea of the functioning merit of an 
ordinary school library. 


l. Circulation 

(a) Amount compared with previous 
records 

(b) Percentage non-fiction and non 
reserve 

(c) Percentage oluntary (approx 
mately ) 

(d) Distribution of reading, and read 
ing interests equitable 

(e) Number of overdue books, 


long overdue, and 


notification 


promptness ot} 


2. Arrangement and neatness 
(a) Floors clean, ¢ sper ally in the read 
ing room 
(b) Stacks read regularly 
(c) Temporary shelves kept reasonab] 
empty 
(d) Shelves dusted 
(e) Books kept even and flush with 
edge of shelf 
(f) No shelves over three-fourths full 
(g) Badly worn and damaged books 
removed promptly 
(h) Chairs in reading room kept « 
derly 
3. Proper atmosphere, sometimes called dis 


cipline 


(a) No loud or incessant talking in the 
library 

(b) Order at loan desk good 

(c) Student assistants prompt, atten 


tive, and industrious 





* Supervisor of Libraries. Edinburg, Texas 


McAnally * 


1. Promptness in students—aver- 


age waitr 


waiting on 


5. Attitude toward student 
(a) Friendliness of 
tion 
}) Willingness to instruct if necessary 
in use of library 
c) Other suggestions 
sired book out 
1) Percentage of requests unfulfilled 


voice, manner, ac 


made when dé 


(e) Willingness to borrow for special 
use from other libraries in the 
system 

6. Cooperation with faculty 

(a) Bibliographies and _ reading lists 
made and kept up-to-date 

b) Occasional conferences with teach 
ers 

(c) Awareness of what is being taught 
currently 

d) Percentage of classes meeting in 
library occasionally 

e) Willingness to cooperate about spe- 
cial assignments 

\ttention to desires of faculty for 
new material 
Notices about new books sent to 
instructors requesting or con- 
cerned 
) Average visits by instructors pet 
week 
7. Workroom clean 
. ference books 


a) Well used, and use encouraged 


) Kept in good order—rearranged as 


necessary if on open shelf 
) Well preserved 
9. Magazine files 
(a) Well used, both new and _ back 
issues 


) Well arranged and clean 
c) Holdings indexed and easily avail 
able 


10. Ventilation and lighting 
Maximum light without 
times 
) Best ventilation to 
temperature 


glare at all 


obtain desired 


11. Exhibits 

Attractive and interesting to stt 
dents, to promote understanding 
and use of library 

Changed often 


12. Intelligent student use of card catalog and 
Readers’ Guide 
Accuracy of records of loans 
14. Routine work not left undone at end of 


day 








Bugaboo Back Again 


By Constance Frick * 


HE new librarian is very new. She steps 

off the train with a typewriter, a suit- 
case, a hatbox, and a thick notebook oozing 
library theory. Tucked in a corner of her 
trunk are her “professionally typed” model 
card catalog, her modification of the Dewey 
decimal classification, her thousand-card list 
of the ideal basic book collection for the small 
high school library. Tucked in another corner 
are Mudge and Fargo, flanked by Sears and 
Akers, flanked in turn by Logasa and _ the 
Wilson Bulletin. 

The new librarian knows library science 
What the new librarian does not know is what 
she will do that first day when a paper wad 
suddenly stings her rear portion. Or a paper 
airplane soars lazily overhead from _ heaven- 
knows-where. Or everyone giggles and titters 
because Willie Snurpus is wiggling his ears. 

The great problem of the new librarian in 
the average small high school—a _ problem 
touched momentarily if at all in library schools 
—is that old bugaboo discipline. Inasmuch as 
discipline is an individual problem, the solution 
of which is determined largely by the libra- 
rian’s personality, the feather-touch treatment 
is justifiable. But how to warn this learned 
innocent of what lies in store for her the 
first day? For surely they will try her to 
the limit—to discover if one exists. 

Fortunate indeed is the librarian who finds 
the floor of her new library cork- or linoleum 
covered. The deadening of footsteps works 
like a charm. Voices fall automatically as 
one steps into the room. And the charm, if 
nurtured tenderly, is never broken. Thruout 
the period, thruout the day, thruout the long 
months that follow, the library is a place for 
lowered voices and for gentlemanly conduct 
similar to the church. 

If the new librarian cannot wheedle a lino 
leum floor covering out of the school budget, 
perhaps she can talk a table or two out of 
the library. The “25 square feet per pupil” 
specified by library school textbooks, she soon 
learns, are as much for the purpose of dis- 
cipline as to make the shelves available. | 
have found it as easy to control 90 pupils in 
a large room as to control 40 in a crowded 
room which was filled with confusion by the 
slightest whisper. Sufficient space isolates one 
table from another to the extent that a low 
buzz at one table never reaches the next. It is 
more than a matter of not being able to talk 
between tables. It is, I think, the secret of 
achieving the effect of pin-drop silence while 


* Librarian, Francis Joseph Reitz High School, 


Evansville, Ind. 
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permitting the pupils to whisper softly as they 
work. 

What about this pin-drop silence? Or 
rather, what about its popular successor, the 
“hum-of-industry” type of library control? 
Two points weigh enormously in favor of the 


latter. Inasmuch as modern industry is not 
conducted in silence, and even the reference 
room of a public library permits necessary 


conversation, it is, as Marjorie C. Dewire' 


once pointed out, “therefore of doubtful value 


to condition the pupil to require silence for 


concentration.” There is much to be said, too, 
for the development of social control in this 
type of library. The student learns to con- 


sider the rights of others. 
At least, theoretically he 

the rights of others. As a 

years in a library of this 


learns to consider 
student for 
type, I 


four 
sincerely 


doubt if anyone really learned a great deal 
Altho a good time was had by all. A grave 
danger is that the pupils, quick to discern 


when methods are lax, 
the librarian and then 


‘ ” 


as being “easy. 


will take advantage of 
hold her in contempt 


Kinds of Silence 


As a librarian, I tried pin-drop silence and 
found that 
it actually 
able 


where there is no conference room 
from doing valu- 

tried the hum-of- 
industry type. I explained that talking would 
be permitted when necessary, provided it con- 
cerned lessons and was done so quietly that 
it did not disturb anyone else. The resultant 
“hum” more nearly approached a roar. Weeks 
of ceaseless vigilance followed—at the expense 
of cataloging, mending, and such—to hold the 
hum within Even so, I am convinced 
that much of it was a hum of Jack-of-industry. 
To a child of high scl this type of 
control encourages conversation and dis- 


prevents pupils 


work together. So I 


reason. 


1001 age, 
idle 
courages serious study. 
Consequently, I have preferred not to con- 
duct a hum-of-industry library, nor yet to 
insist on dead stillness. How, then, to achieve 
quiet in the library while permitting a mini- 
mum amount of discussion about lessons? 
Trial and error led me eventually to this con- 
clusion. By pointing out at the beginning of 
the year that the library is a place to read 
and study, and that quiet is to be maintained, 
the librarian can reduce unnecessary talking 
to a minimum, without actually forbidding 
pupils to talk. Pupils get the impression that 
they are not to converse. So they talk only 
when necessary and then in hushed whispers. 
There is never a buzz in the library. 
Afterwards, I have noticed, the students feel 
grateful—as if the librarian had done them a 


1 Marjorie C. Dewire: “School Library Discipline.” 
Wilson Bulletin, November 1931. p. 185-94. 





The librarian outraged 


favor in permitting them quietly to 
discuss their lesson. Because there has been 


no disorder, no confusion in the library, they 


special 


consider the librarian reasonable rather than 
“easy.” A few seem to feel the least bit 
devilish—not guilty, but rather as if they had 
successfully disobeyed. Even this, I believe, 
does no harm. Educators may consider it 
very poor psychology. But it gets results. 


Results which I have never been able to attain 
by the open announcement that necessary talk- 
ing would be permitted. 

Under any system there are always offenders 

always those who, in trying to find out how 
far they can go, go too far. Social control 
can be emphasized here. A warning, in which 
the librarian points out that the offender is 
disturbing those about him, may suffice. If it 
does not, I withdraw the pupil’s library privi 


(Continued on page 101) 








The Town Meeting of the Air at Syracuse University 
By R. Webb Noyes * 


HARLES W. McKENZIE, in his Party 
Government in the United States (1938), 
notes the creditable part the League of Women 
Voters has played in political education thru 
reviving or encouraging something of the 
spirit or the pattern of the old Lincoln-Douglas 
debates. Get representatives of different per- 
suasions on the same platform together and 
let them state their cases, and explain them to 
the satisfaction of their opponents and their 
audiences. This is something like the forums 
fostered in Iowa and elsewhere by John W. 
Studebaker; or the debates in the Cooper 
Union, in New York City. It finds a wider 
outlet over the air thru the Thursday evening 

broadcasts of the Town Meeting of the Air. 
It would be interesting to hear from libra- 
ries and other institutions that have responded 
to the suggestion of some library periodicals 
early last winter that cooperation with the 
Town Meeting broadcasts would be a good 
thing. Syracuse University did not enter the 
lists until the middle of February. It is un- 
wise to say how far our short experience will 
extend into the future, but our participation 
shows promise of continuing another season 
Our own meetings are sponsored directly by 
the Maxwell School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs, thru its Director, Dr William E. 
Mosher. They usually begin at 9:10 Thursday 
evenings. With Prof. Mosher as chairman, the 
twenty minutes before the broadcast are di- 
vided equally between two or more (usually 
two) speakers with differing view-points who, 
in the ten minutes each allotted to them, pre 
pare the way, as it were, for the nation-wide 
show with a little local flash of our own. At 
9:30 the inevitable ding-dong of the town 
crier’s bell, with accompanying announcements, 
is heard above our unfortunate second speak 
er’s hurried diminuendo, whereupon we sit 
back and listen into space. At the conclusion 
of the main arguments from Town Hall’s 
speakers, we withdraw into our shell again, 
turning the radio off and exposing our own 
speakers, until 10:45, to a cross-fire from the 
audience. Our question and answer period has 
a definite pedagogic purpose, supposedly im 
portant enough to warrant our loss of contact 
with the give and take in New York City. The 
closing three-quarters of an hour has thus far 
been a lively one, invariably. Sometimes it has 
been exciting. Once—March 24, when the 
Thompson-Nye debate on “What Does the 
European Situation Mean to Us?” was on, 
* Branch Librarian, Syracuse University Library, in 


charge of Maxwell School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs Library. 


the auditorium was filled, with overflow listen- 
ers in the adjoining vestibule. 

The School of Citizenship Library does 
what it can to cooperate with the School’s 
Director in stimulating interest and promoting 
campus publicity. It uses Town Hall advance 
bulletins, but does not stop there. It antici 
pates them Soon after the topic and the 
speakers for a forthcoming broadcast are 
known, the librarian whips a bibliography of 
his own into shape, trying usually to present 
both basic and specific data on the subject as 
it will probably develop in the course of the 
debate, relying not alone on Citizenship’s re 
sources, but resorting also to supplementary 
data elsewhere in other libraries on the campus 
He aims always to include portraits of some 
kind of the Town Hall speakers. Most of the 
material included in this bibliography is ex 
hibited upon a special table in the library 
the table being conspicuously located with the 
Town Hall announcement and advance bullé 
tins—and accompanies the Town Hall bulletins 
covering previous broadcasts. The bibliogra 
phies are made in quadruplicate, three copie 
going to the Director (two of them for op 
tional use by the local speakers), one being 
retained in the library’s files. An attempt 1 
made to have this done by Saturday noon or 
Monday forenoon, so that sufficient notice may 
appear in the Syracuse Daily Orange (student 
daily) by Tuesday morning. The Orange ha 
been carrying another notice Thursdays, 
which time the local speakers can 
nounced, and still another Saturdays report 
ing the actual Thursday evening proceedi 


Library Cooperation 


No systematic attempt has been made this year 
to determine the extent of increased use 
circulation of books resulting from the Tow 
Meeting exhibits and publicity. Until Friday 
morning, the material on exhibit has been re 
served for the use of our own local speakers 
who have been known often to draw upon 
freely either for a background or for entirely 
free information. Beginning with Friday 
morning, it has been released for general cir- 
culation. The exhibit is so arranged that it 
impossible to miss it upon entering the reading 
room. Students stop to look it over often, and 
are frequently observed taking items to th 
tables for more extended use. I would not 
venture to say that actual circulation statistics 
were materially increased by these 
efforts. On the other hand, we should perhaps 
be satisfied if, along with the pressure of re- 


spec! i] 








ee 
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quired readings and many other interests al- 
ready established on the campus, we are vouch- 
safed good attendance at the actual meetings 
and casual, though steady, browsings in the 
material exhibited in our library. 

There is one disadvantage about our way of 
cooperating with the Town Meeting of the Ai 
that must be immediately obvious. We lose 
altogether the occasionally stimulating discus 
sion that follows the principal speeches in New 
York. This is unfortunate, of course, and | 
would hardly recommend a deliberate omission 
of this part of the program. Thus far, we 
have not seemed greatly to miss it here, for 
our own contribution appears to have been 
compensatory. Then if one wishes to know 
what went on over the air, he can always find 
it, well within the fortnight, in the next Town 
Hall bulletin. The ideal way, undoubtedly, is 
to listen to the entire Town Hall program be- 
sides putting on your own show. But we do 
not have time for this, considering the late 
hour that the broadcast is completed. Town 
Hall, Inc., reminds us that an earlier hour 
would be to the disadvantage of Far Western 
listeners. We have, then, one concrete sugges 
tion to make. Considering the increasing 
amount of what Dr Walter Damrosch calls 
“drivel and triviality” on the radio, let us sub- 
stitute for some of the trash a repeat perform- 
ance each week of the Town Meeting of the 
Air, having it once at least an hour earlier. 
The character and value of the series are emi- 
nently worth the duplication. This should be 
an accommodation not alone to schools and 
colleges but also (and I am inclined to believe 
especially) to individuals in rural communities 
the nature of whose work or the pressure of 
whose habits lead them to retire early. 


I hardly believe that the ultimate solution of 
democracy’s ills lies exclusively in the kind of 
education a program of this kind develops. I 
do not even believe that the New England 
town meeting, which the Town Meeting of the 
Air resembles in some respects, is the palla- 
dium of local emancipation from ignorance. 
From personal observation, I have learned 
how emotions can override still, quiet thought 
—for good or for ill—in the New England 
meetings, and how effectively what assails the 
ear may cancel what has met the eye. I do 
not think the people are anywhere near safe 
for democracy until they are well groomed in 
the art and habit of intelligent, critical read- 
ing. It is a problem in economics, perhaps, as 
well as in education. But it is a mighty prob- 
lem and into the educative process must go in- 
creased participation by public and state library 
systems. It is not enough that superior leader- 
ship be provided or encouraged by our higher 


schools and universities. Besides a wise lead- 


ership, we have got to have, in growing num- 
bers, what Dr Mosher calls an intelligent “fol- 
lowership.” The masses must have some way 
of deciding whom to follow, however, and, if 
they will not follow, they must somehow be 
inveigled into tolerably rational thinking. This 
is the great work of the American public and 
state libraries. It will also be the work of the 
WPA library administration. 

President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard 
used to believe that the radio could not com- 
pete with the printed page as a shaper of 
correct thinking habits. I am inclined to agree 
with this. The radio, however, has its place 
in the education of the people, and in that 
place the Town Meeting of the Air is un- 
doubtedly preeminent. 


BUGABOO BACK AGAIN 
(Continued from page 99) 


leges for two weeks. If, at the end of two 
weeks, the pupil returns to the library and 
continues to misbehave, he is sent to study hall 
for the remainder of the semester. This 
drastic measure seldom is necessary. 

Other librarians employ other measures with 
equal success. Of course, if the students are 
assigned to the library regularly, they may 
be re-seated alphabetically to break up cliques. 
The first few days it may be necessary to 
spot the ringleaders and “sit on them.” Per- 
sonal conferences after school may solve the 
difficulty. The wise librarian will bend every 
effort to learn the names of her new pupils 
at once—positively because it flatters them and 
makes for a closer relationship; negatively 
because it is an effective weapon in discipline. 

Many a new librarian will sigh with enor- 
mous relief when the bell rings to end the 
first day of school. Many a new librarian will 
shake her head dubiously and wonder how she 
can ever hope to make friends of the children 
she must deprive of the simple pleasures of 
laughing and talking and eating candy. Let 
her be advised, then, that if some pupils 
grumble because they are not permitted to 
chatter, others would grumble more loudly 
behind her back if conditions were unfavorable 
for study. Pupils respect a capable disciplin- 
arian: one who is just; one who is reason- 
able; one who is impartial not out of indiffer- 
ence but out of universal interest and in fair- 
ness to all; one who is not afraid to laugh 
with them when there is something to laugh 
at; one who does not nag; one who punishes 
in sorrow rather than in anger. 

The most potent disciplinary weapon is a 
smile, 








What S.O.R.T. Can Do for American Librarianship 


By Philip and Mary Jane Keeney 


| Biges than twenty years after the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom was 
organized, library assistants attending the 
L.A.U.K. summer school formed their own 
organization, the Library Assistants’ Associa- 
tion (known since 1922 as the Association of 
Assistant Librarians). Though there has fre- 
quently been discussion of amalgamating the 
two groups, they still remain independent. 
Many English library workers belong to both 
and many librarians, well known and respected 
today as administrators, have graduated from 
the L.A.A. Three years after the latter was 
organized in 1895, it sponsored the publication 
of a monthly journal, The Library Assistant, 
which still continues. In the beginning the 
objectives of the L.A.A. were “to promote thie 
social, intellectual and professional interests of 
its members, by meetings of a social character, 
by discussions on professional subjects.”* It is 
quite clear that in the early stages of its 
growth, the L.A.A. was not concerned with 
inconvenient matters, for the assistants “agreed 
in order to avoid criticism to eschew all such 
questions as the contest of long hours, Sunday 
labor, or any such economically vexed ques- 
tions.”? Later the L.A.A. began to take a 
decided interest in conditions pertaining to the 
professional welfare of its membership; in 
1911, it issued as v. 4 of a series of studies 
a “Report on the hours, salaries, training and 


conditions of service of assistants in British 
municipal libraries” (Islington, N., 1911). The 
year is probably significant: it was at this 


time that social legislation was occupying the 
attention of Parliament. Twenty years later 
another report under the identical title was 
brought out by the Association of Assistant 
Librarians (London and Aylesbury, printed by 
Hazell, Watson and Viney Itd., 1932). 

On this side of the Atlantic, developments 
have followed a very different pattern. The 
first enabling act in the world for the estab- 
lishment of tax-supported public libraries was 
passed in New Hampshire in 1849 (Massachu- 
setts had passed an enabling act relating only 
to Boston in 1848).2 The first library con- 
vention was held in New York City.‘ The 
A.L.A. was founded one year before the 
L.A.U.K. American leadership in librarianship 
was acknowledged as long ago as 1881 when 
in a much-quoted article W. Stanley Jevons 
(1895): 21 


Assistants’ associations and 
Libraries 4 (1899): 


1 Library Journal 21 

2James, M. S. R. 
training classes in England.’ Public 
108 
® Flet her, W I. 
Pp. 21 

* [bid. p. 85-6. 


Public libraries in America. 1894 


said: “Looking back over ten, fifteen or twenty 
years, it is surprising to notice what an ad 
vance has been accomplished in our notions of 
library economy and extension. This is greatly 
due, I believe, to the reflex effect of American 
activity.”° But just as 
the United States has 
similar legislation in England, so has the 
terest of American library workers in cor 
tions affecting their own welfare, lagged year 
behind that of their fellows in England 


social legislation 


lagged years behind 


The Social Lag 


The reasons for this lag are 
many. When the A.L.A. 
1876 by a group of head librarians, librarianshi 
was not a profession. An expensive educatio1 
was not a sine qua non for an _ under-paid 
position. And most library positions in those 
days were underpaid by our standards: Harvard 
College paid its librarian $1300 
highest salary was $1900, paid by the 
chusetts State Library.* 
schools. Libraries themselves were smaller at 
had no highly specialized departments. It was 
comparatively easy for each staff member to 
know every other staff member. 
ature in those days was filled 
emphasizing the value of staff 
esprit de corps, homilies which may have had 
a part in keeping library workers satisfied and 
uncritical. 

Toward the end of the century 
schools began to send graduates into the field 
the great majority stepped 
administrative positions thanks to M1 
Carnegie, public libraries were 
being more rapidly than trained librarians were 
being turned out. No one foresaw in that 
halcyon day that the library field would ever 
be overcrowded. 


} 


wmnadoanhbt 
UNGOUDLE 


was organized 


while the 
Massa- 


There were no librar 


Library liter 
: 
homilies 


with 
morale and 


when librar 


immediately 
for, 


coming into 


The earliest reference to any sort of stafl 
association in an American library which the 
writers have been able to find was in 1896 
when a correspondent to Public Libraries stated 





that such an organization had been flourishing 
in Providence, R.I., for six years. It can be 
called a staff organization only because minutes 
were kept of what were really staff meetings.’ 
Its purposes were mainly educational 
could safely generalize that early staff 
ciations devoted their time and energy to social 


Une 


asSso- 


5 Jevons, W. Stanley. The rationale of free publi 


libraries. Contemporary Review 39 (1881): 401 
®Rhees, W. J. Manual of public libraries 19 
p. XXili. 
™Foster, W. E. Letter to Publi Libraries 1 


(1896): 312. 


ce 
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gatherings and occasional study groups, and 
that the leadership came from the top. As a 
matter of fact, it is difficult to learn much 
about the progress of the movement for “Staff 
associations” does not appear as a subject head 
in either Cannon’s bibliography or the con- 
tinuation edited by the J.M.R.T. It first ap- 
pears in the 1933-35 volume put out by The 
H. W. Wilson Company. 


].M.R.T. and S.O.R.T. 


After the war staff associations became 
more general. Some were founded, as in the 
Oakland Public Library, because library work- 
ers began to admit that they were less well 
paid for professional work than other civil 
employees.* And some accomplished their ob- 
jectives of raising salaries, lessening hours of 
work, increasing vacations, and so on. But 
there was still no move to form an organiza- 
tion for staff welfare on a scale larger than 
the individual library. Library workers thought 
of their problems in neither state nor national 
terms. 

The time was ripe in 1931 when the Junior 
Members Round Table was formed at the 
New Haven Conference. After two years of 
depression, the United States was not absorb- 
ing the annual quota of graduates from library 
schools and library budgets were being severely 
cut. It would have been a logical development 
for the J.M.R.T. to inquire immediately into 
the conditions which made the employment of 
its membership unstable, insecure, and poorly 
paid. It is a matter of history now that, in- 
stead of making its first concern such matters 
of professional welfare, the J.M.R.T. was led 
to undertake a bibliography of professional 
literature. The work was timely and impor- 
tant; it has unquestionably been an aid to 
scholarship, but as an undertaking it was not 
germane to the critical problems facing young 
library assistants. The black years of 1932 
and 1933 were marked by increased unemploy 
ment of library school graduates and further 
decreases in library budgets. 

By 1936 America was in an organizational 
ferment. Whether this ferment by a process 
of osmosis seeped through the cloister walls 
surrounding American librarianship and actu- 
ally gave rise to the Staff Organizations Round 
Table is a question some aspirant for a PH.D. 
in library science may endeavor to answer 
twenty years hence. In any event, the idea of 
group association for betterment of working 
conditions was much in the air. There are 


’ Information submitted to the writers by a mem- 
ber of the Oakland P.L. Staff Assn. 


now affiliated with the S.O.R.T. some sixty 
staff associations of varying degrees of 
strength and militancy of purpose.” Some are 
organized on a trade-union basis, affiliated 
either with the A.F. of L. or C.1.O.; some 
shun any connection with organized labor. 
These differences in point of view are suff- 
ciently serious to impair the real effectiveness 
that the S.O.R.T. could exercise in improving 
for American library workers the conditions 
under which they work. The meeting in 
Kansas City on June 15, 1938, showed only too 
clearly that there is grave danger of factional- 
ism and disruption. Should these dangers be- 
come real, the clock of social progress will 
again lag behind the times, and American li- 
brarianship will be the sufferer, for the group 
has it within its power to exert leadership for 
the welfare of the whole profession. It is 
not too much to say that when and if the 
S.O.R.T. becomes a unified body, it may work 
decided changes in the structure of the A.L.A. 


Towards Unification 

To become a unified body the S.O.R.T. 
members will have to forego individual differ- 
ences of opinion and set up a program of 
action for which the whole membership can 
loyally work. The program must be educa- 
tional in the beginning and the objectives 
phrased broadly. The individuality of libra- 
rians is still too precious—in many instances 
it is all librarians possess—for the S.O.R.T. 
leadership to set up a program which is dog- 
matic and coercive. The Executive Committee 
of the S.O.R.T. welcomes and wants sugges- 
tions from all librarians in order to formulate 
a program on the broadest possible basis. It 
behooves each and every library assistant to 
participate, to exercise his democratic right by 
sending in his ideas of what the organization 
can do to improve working conditions of all 
librarians. The S.O.R.T. will print a bulletin, 
but it is expected that the membership and 
other interested librarians will supply the 
copy.” Library assistants now have an asso- 
ciation devoted to their own professional in- 
terests; they will soon have an organ; it is up 
to them to make the widest possible use of 
both and thus contribute to American libra- 
rianship a service equally significant to, if not 
greater than, the contribution of the Library 
Assistants’ Association to English librarian- 
ship. 


®PNLA Quarterly v. 1, no. 2 is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of various forms of staff organization. 

Copy should be sent to Miss Ruth Shapiro, Secre- 
tary, Executive Committee, S.O.R.T., Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 








What Shall We Do for Book Week? 


BOOK WEEK 1938: NEW BOOKS—NEW WORLDS 
By Marie Jessup 


“What's the use of Mercator’s North Poles 
and Equators, 

rropics, Zones and Meridian Lines?’ 

So the Bellman wou.d cry: and the crew 
would reply, 

“They are merely conventional signs!” 


O it is with books and reading. Words are 

just the “conventional signs,” pointing to 
new worlds ahead—great untouched horizons 
of historical and scientific adventure, new 
worlds in realms of fantasy and light hearted 
entertainment. The effects of these “conven 
tional signs” on character building—the joys 
of discovery are boundless. 


Twentieth Anniversary 


When Children’s Book Week started twenty 
years ago, the new worlds offered to children 
were far and few between. Children’s books 
were sold during the Christmas season and 
even then choice was comparatively limited 
Today few people realize that approximately 
12,500 original books for children have been 
published in the last twenty years, providing 
a wealth of new books for children of all 
ages in libraries, schools and bookstores all 
over the country. Children’s Book Week has 


n 


been one of the great stimulating factors 
the astonishing development of juvenile book 
publishing. Children’s Book Week, most ac 
tively promoted by librarians and teachers has 
brought more and more books to children, 
proving that regardless of the number of 
books published for children each year, their 
appetite for good literature is insatiable and 
that facilities to meet this nation-wide hunger 
are amazingly inadequate. It has been a great 
crusade. But it is only a beginning. Book 
Week is twenty years young, its possibilities 
are just catching fire, and looking forward 
from this 20th Anniversary, we can all see 
limitless opportunity for building on the splen 
did foundations already well established. It is 
with this feeling, that we sail into the 20th 
Anniversary of Book Week, that great occa 
sion when children and grown-ups honor 
gratefully all the authors and illustrators who 
have led them into “realms of gold.” 
Emphasis on this 20th Anniversary of Book 
Week has done much to create nation-wide 
interest in magazine articles and radio pro 
grams already planned for Book Week tie-up 
Librarians and teachers can use this anniver 
sary celebration to great advantage locally in 
attracting enthusiastic support from tax-payers 





5-COLOR BOOK WEEK POSTER 
Available for 25c from Book Week 
Headquarters, 62 West 45th Street, New 
York City 


and public officials. The slogan New Books 
New Worlds can be used to point up the 
growth of recreational reading in the past 
twenty years. Displays and Book Week pro 
grams in schools and libraries will vivid! 
illustrate the theme. 

Book Week Headquarters, aware o 


work ahead for librarians and _ teachers 


the rea 


choosing and presenting suitable Book Week 
programs, has endeavoured to simplify th 
problem by suggesting seventy-five projects 
the Book Week manual, “Accent on Yout!l 
The manual also gives a brief history of Book 
Week, a list of national organizations c 
operating in Book Week publicity and a com 
plete list of aids for Book Week that may 
ordered from Book Week Headquarters, at 62 
West 45th Street, New York City. Thess 
aids, now being distributed from Headquarters 
are: the stunning five-color poster, size 17 x 22 
inches at 25c a copy; postcards, $3.00 per 
thousand; poster stamps $2.50 for twenty 
sheets (sixty stamps to a sheet) ; bookmarks 
$1.50 per thousand; window streamers, thirty- 
five cents for four; the manual is free. 
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To 


FAIRYLAND 


t 


READI NG 
FUN 
DSSS ran 





THE COURT OF THE FAIRY QUEEN 
This blue and silver shadow-box at the Hemet, Calif. Public Library shows the court 
of the Fairy Queen reviewing the fairy book characters 


A BOOK CHARACTER HUNT 


OOK characters came to life for the pupils 

of Lyndhurst School during Book Week 
Children in the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades participated in a Book Character Hunt 
which was the most successful Book Week 
program ever carried out by the school. Not 
only did it provide excellent publicity for the 
library and a source of sustained interest in 
300k Week, but it also afforded very effective 
practice in the use of the catalog and familiar- 
ized the children with a number of popular 
titles and their authors 


The rules of the contest were as follows 
1. All children wishing to dress as book characters 


were required to register their choice of character 
with the librarian, registrations being closed the week 


before Book Week. The librarian maintained the 
right to rule out any characters which she believed 
to be too obscure or unsuited to the child. 

2. Only one child was permitted to register fo1 
any given character. This of course resulted in some 


degree of disappointment on the part of the dozen or 
so boys who were convinced that their talents would 
be wasted on any character other than Cowboy 
Tommy, but it had to be a case of ‘“‘first come, first 
served.”’ 


3. Each child was questioned briefly to make sure 
that he had read the book from which his choice was 
made. 

4. Each child must maintain strict secrecy as to 
his book name and any child reported as disclosing 
his identity was removed from the contest 


No rule was set regarding how or wher the 
costumes were procured. Children were urged to us¢ 
material at hand and not make any unnecessary ex 
penditures. Each child was required to discuss his o1 
her plans for a costume with the librarian 


The number of entries was divided into five 
equal groups, one group to appear in costume 
each day during Book Week. Each group met 
in the library on their assigned day, and after 
a general inspection and necessary instructions, 
went to visit each of the four classes entering 
the contest. Ten minutes were allowed for 
each room. 

Every child in the classes participating was 
provided with a sheet of paper ruled into 
columns and headed thus 


Name of Name of Name of Author of 
Child Character Look Book Points 


ne Smith Heidi Heid lohanna Spy y 


One point was given for each correct item, 
there being four possible points for each book 
(excepting Little Women, which, with four 
little women, represented a possible score of 
16 points. ) 


1 


The children portraying the book characters 
first announced their own names and after the 
class had written them in the first column, 
questions were in order. Such questions as 
this were asked: “Where do you live?”, “Did 
you have an adventure with a rabbit?”, “Did 
you live long ago?”, “Did you live with your 
grandmother in Russia?” 
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BOOKLAND DISPLAY, HANDLEY 


Considering the small amount of super- 
vision, the costumes that appeared from day 
to day were surprisingly well done, every day 
bringing fresh delights as a particularly de- 
mure “Henner’s Lydia” or a swaggering “Dan 
the lumberjack” appeared. 

At noons and recess period there was much 
excitement in the library as children crowded 
around the catalog and poured over the shelves 
checking the points on their lists. 

The winning list had 88 points correct out 
of a possible 112. A small prize was offered 
for each room, since it would be impossible 
for third and fourth graders to compete with 
fifth and sixth graders. 

With all of the costumes provided for, it 
would have been ideal had we been able to 
gather together the characters in a short play 
or pageant on the last day, but we were un- 
able to do this. However, it is a suggestion 
for another school at another time. 

FRANCES C. Kreves, Librarian 
South Euclid-Lyndhurst Public 
Library 
South Euclid, Ohio 


BOOK QUIZ 


"T ‘HESE questions are devised as a part of 


an assembly program for high school. 


They allude to new and recent books as well 
as a few old favorites for readers in their 
early teens. I suggest that a mimeographed 


copy be given to each pupil at the beginning 


HIGH SCHOOL, WINCHESTER, VA 
of the game, the reader then reading the ques 
tions aloud to the group. Such questions 
arouse the reader’s interest may lead him 
ask for the book involved when he comes t 
the library. This game is also suitabl 
library club 

Patty FLoyp 

Lexington, Kentuch 
WHO AM I? 

1. It was said of me that I was cradled i 
snapping turtle’s shell and used a wildcat’s skin f 
pillow. When I grew up I fought in the Alan 

2. I am a tomboy, but my father likes me 


We 
my cousin 
sponsible for letting 
dress. 
= 
my grandmother. I mace 
out to fight a huge 
myself were swallowed by 


Wisconsin 
from the 
the sheep eat th: 


live in the woods. Once wh 


came to see us 


way. 
city I 
buttons off 
was reared on the coast of Lake Super 
a wonderful canoe al 
sturgeon 


this 


Soth my cano¢ 
fish 

to be exact, who liv 
cou d be 


4. I am a dog, a terrier 


a churchyard so that I near my 





grave. There is now statue of me near the 
fountain by the gate 
My soup kettle is a fish pond. I invented 
lumber industry. I saw the first blue snow fall. My 
pet’s name is Babe 
6. I am a Princeton graduate I have hunt 


tigers and panthers, I have climbed Fujiyama (I had 
to take a photo of the crater to prove that I reached 
the top). I also took forbidden pictures of Gibraltar 

7. The pride and joy of my life was my hunting 
dog. I went to prison because I shot a man who I 
believed had killed my dog. The story was recently 
made into a movie. What was my dog’s name? 
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8. I was the first to take undersea pictures which 
was possible because of my invention, a flexible tube 
thru which I descended to the floor of the sea. 
I made many undersea moving pictures which were 
popular until talkies came along. What is the name 
of my book? 

9. I am a favorite, though I never ran in a derby. 
My name is the same as that of a range of moun- 
tains. 

10. On the eve of my marriage I was accused of 
carrying letters from Napoleon who was at that time 
a prisoner on Elba. I was sent to a prison on an 
island in the sea where I stayed for nearly twenty 
years. I finally escaped, acquired a colossal treasure 
and avenged mysel® 

11. I am Scotch, the last of my breed. I am ac- 
cused of crimes I did not commit. My father was 
named Battle. 

12. 1 have no playmates, that is except my pet 
deer. I chum with my father who takes me hunting 
with him. When my father got hurt I tried to take 
his place on the little farm we have. Can you re 
member what happened to my little deer? What is 
the name of my story? 

13. I am “invincible.” I wrote a story about my 
sisters in which I played the main part. I was quite 
a tomboy. Perhaps you enjoyed the recent movie 
about us girls. 

14. I traveled the length of one continent and half 
that of another by horse. Needless to say, I took 
another route home, going by boat. My horses are 
spending their days on a large ranch near the city 
where I live. Can you spell my name correctly? 


Answers 


1. Davy Crockett 

2. Caddie Woodlawn 

3. Hiawatha 

4. Greyfriar’s Bobby 

5. Paul Bunyan 

6. Richard Halliburton 
Bugle Ann 


8. Twenty years under 
the sea 
Smoky 
10. Count of Monte Cristo 
ll job, son of Battle 
12 rhe yearling 


13. Louisa May Alcott 
14 Cschiffely 


A TREASURE HUNT 


AVING considered various ways to inte 

est the business men of Chagrin Falls in 
the library and knowing that almost everyone 
indulges in contests, the librarian felt that the 
merchants would like to devote their windows 
to a book treasure hunt to be sponsored by the 
library for a Book Week celebration. As the 
idea grew into a working plan, it increasingly 
seemed a simple and direct means to acquaint 
this entire small community with its unusually 
fine library facilities. 

The librarian enlisted the aid of the Hi-Y 
boys with the library page acting as the leader, 
to interview the forty-one merchants in order 
to secure the loan of their store windows for 
the project. They all responded in the affirm- 
ative. 


Knowing from past experience that perfect 
cooperation would be forthcoming from the 
editor of the local weekly paper with front 
page space and headlines, the librarian asked 
the Mayor of the Village to again issue a 
Book Week Proclamation as had been the cus- 
tom for the past twelve years. The Proclama- 
tion is read at the schools, churches, and clubs. 
This year the proclamation emphasized the 
Treasure Hunt as well as the Book Week 
theme—“Reading, the Magic Highway to Ad- 
venture.” 

A week before the contest the librarian and 
assistant librarian interviewed the merchants 
again, also the managers of the two banks, 
this time to find out how they were planning 
to decorate their windows for the week of 
November 14 to 20, since using their decora- 
tions would save us an endless amount of 
planning and work. Most of the merchants 
were delighted that we could immediately sug- 
gest a title for their windows; however, all 
of them gave us permission to do just as we 
pleased, and said they would try to put in any 
articles that would help the most. This last 
suggestion almost proved fatal to two win- 
dows. “Little Pear and His Friends” was to 
be one of the chosen titles and what a job it 
turned out to be to find any pears in the 
middle of November! The butcher said he 
would do “The Goose Hangs High” by hang- 
ing a stuffed wild goose in the window, thereby 





CONGRATULATIONS! 


The adult and juvenile winners of the 
Library Treasure Hunt at Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio, shake hands after the presentation 
of awards by the Mayor. 
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PRIZE WINNER IN ARMISTICE DAY 
PARADE 
The above float, showing a library in 
a modern home, was entered in _ the 
town parade by the Canajoharie, N.Y., 
Library; it won first prize. The window 
display at the right, prominently dis- 
played in a downtown shop, showed a 
branching highway with ideal books to 
choose for companions. 


Thanksgiving, but the man 
who had the stuffed goose was using it in the 
hardware store for his annual hunting dis- 
play! Following are titles of some of the 
adult windows which we did not decorate, o1 
to which one article was added: 


advertising for 


A tire shop featuring winter driving devices suz 
gested “If You're Going to Drive Fast,” “Sudden 
Death,” and “Safe Driving.” 


A drug store window filled with clocks of all kinds 
was “In the Midst of Alarms,” although many said it 
was “Time Out of Mind,” and “After Five O'clock.” 

The ten-cent store featuring a Thanksgiving table 
suggested “Table Settinz and Service’ and 
“The Right Thing’ (but the table was incorrectly 


set.) 


service 


An ice cream parlor used a coal oil lamp with the 
chimney smoked, altho the proprietor had it glittering, 
but it had to be “Smoky” or “The Light that 
Failed.” 


Some of the juvenile suggestions might als 
be of interest: 

A harness shop with saddles, boots, and a dog sug 
gested “Perilous Seat,’’ “Boots and Saddles,” and 
“Horses, Dogs, and Men.” 

The flower shop was featuring a variety of 
With the addition of two red caps it “Red 
Caps and Lilies,” with “Fresh Posies” another guess. 

The window ledge in one of the banks provided 
room for just a penny. Naturally “Penny for Luck” 
and “The Story of Money” were appropriate titles 

The hardest one—a little trunk filled with jewelry 


lilies. 
became 


that suggested plainly “The Treasure in the Littl 
Trunk” was guessed by several as “Opening Davey 
Jones’s Locker.” 


Tuesday being one of the busy days uptown 
the contest started at noon. 
ready, and the lists of 


The windows were 


titles which had been 





mimeographed in the school office were read 
for distribution. 

\ visit was made classroom to « 
plain the contest, invite all to join 
After school we were literally swamped at the 
library with children coming for the list of 


to each 
and to 


titles. Others had already looked at the wir 
dows and were consulting the books t 
sure about their answers. 


The project interested the entire community, 
was the talk of the 
people to the library. 
lists for reading 
terest in the 


and it brought 
Several 
guides. It 
and the merchants 
gratified to have such excellent, 


town, 
are using the 
also created 
stores were 


free advertis 


ing—even a half dozen persons looking at a 
window at the same time aroused the curi 
osity of others. In fact, one business man 


said, “That’s the smartest idea anyone ever had 
in this town.” Another said, “I 
had let the Valley Association in on 
could have put up banners across the street 
ApriA D. Humpnureys, Field 
Supervisor 
Cuyahoga County Library 
Cleveland, Ohio 


wish 


you 


this—we 
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CHILDHOOD FAVORITES 


‘ i ‘HE first week in November we sent copies 
of the following letter to about 100 busi- 


ness men: 


Will you contribute a little information to help us 
make Good Book Week a success 


Good Book Week is November 14-20. This ye 
we wish to stimulate an interest in good reading by 
showing the boys and girls the books their fathers, 
and other men in Neillsvi read when they were 


younger. 

We feel that a display of books which will includ: 
your favorite when a boy, will be of vital interest to 
the young people of this community, and will be a 
guide and incentive toward better reading. 

Would you help us with this project by 
the name of the book or books which you enjoyed 


Ziving wus 


most while a boy? If you have a copy of your 
favorite in your private collection, we should be de- 
lighted if you would loan it to us. However, if you 
do not have a personal copy, undoubtedly we have 


one or will be able to borrow one. 
We shall be 


or send us a note to tell us your favorite bool or 


most appreciative if you will telephone 


better still—if you can find time, will you plan to 
drop into the library within the next week 


We received a satisfying response and had a 
display completely filling the bank 
which is at our disposal for publicity. People 
still mention the letter and the display. These 
particular books have been read a great deal, 
by adults as well as children, since they vere 
suggested as childhood We truly 
believe that this is a good way to interest the 
busy business men of the 
library. 


window, 


favorites. 
smaller cities in the 
EvizABETH R. Bovee, Librarian 


Neillsville Free Library 
Neillsville, Wi 


LITTLE BLACK SAMBO IN 
SANTA BARBARA 





ITTLE 


BLACK SAMBO is a 
favorite with all children, old and young, 
it was not at all 
large and appreciative audience gathered in 
the patio of the Santa Barbara Public Library 
tu see our puppet show. The announcer, who 


perennial 


so it surprising that such a 
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called himself Molasses Rastus Brown, asked 
the children to stay in their chairs and not 
come near the stage “else the curtain would 
go right smack down and the puppets would 
shut dere moufs up tight.” Also he named the 
characters and outlined the play in rhyme. 

There were four acts, three taking place in 
the yard by the house and one in the jungle. 
One set, done in wax crayon on brown wrap- 
ping paper, answered for all, adding the fence 
for the yard scenes, and for the jungle scene 
removing the fence and covering the house 
with appropriate jungle scenery. 

I found it necessary to have two Little 
Black Sambos and two sets of fine clothes, in- 
cluding two umbrellas, in order to make the 
part where the Tiger relieves Sambo of his 
clothes move smoothly. One Sambo was 
dressed permanently, except that the umbrella 
was removable, and the other had clothes that 
would come off easily. To create atmosphere 
and diversion when Sambo retired behind the 
trees to give the Tiger each precious article 
of clothing, I introduced the monkey, who 
leaped and cavorted over the stage chortling 
and squealing in true monkey fashion. This 
diversion was much enjoyed by the children 
and gave us time to adjust the clothing to the 
Tiger who strutted 
monkey disappeared. 


across the stage as the 
The last act, where the family are sitting in 
the garden after a hearty pancake supper, 
ended with a merry dance. Then the curtain 
rose and the announcer appeared, calling for 
Black Sambo, who came out and told 
the children where they could get the book 
about his twin brothers, Moof and Woof. 
IsABEL M. Burk! 
Santa Barbara Public Library 
Santa Barbara, Calif 


A LIBRARY IN MINIATURE 


nearly five years the children’s libra 


fh dh 
ri 


as seventh 


Beginning 
graders, the girls are 
high school and 
their connection with the 
library and their opportunities to render it 
Last June the club decided to meet 
one evening a thruout the summer to 
make a model of the main library room which 
could be Book 
Week was set as finished 
model to begin its travels. 

Altho there are 
club, it is seldom possible for all to be present 
at even a monthly meeting. With a meeting 
every week, only a few could be expected each 
time. The plan was for everyone who could 
to work from seven until nine at the library, 
and for those who were not able to give the 


un has conducted a girls’ club. 
and eighth 
now juniors and seniors in 


are proud of long 


service. 
week 
windows. 


exhibited in store 


the time for the 


fourteen members of the 
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MINIATURE MODEL OF THE HOYT LIBRARY, KINGSTON, PA. 


evening, to work whenever they could at home. 
To all except two of the girls, one with some 
art training and one with much natural con- 
structive ability, the project was an entirely 
new venture. 

The painting of the bookshelves and furni- 
ture was shared by a number of the girls. Two 
specialized in the strips of books. One ex- 
perimented with the making of dolls, though 
the children’s librarian found it practicable to 
do most of the figures herself. They were 
made from pipe-cleaners and cotton wadding, 
the faces painted directly on the wadding. 
The girls did the dressing of the dolls at 
home. It is impossible in so small a picture 
to see how cleverly some of the costumes are 
made. Everyone was excited when the first 
dolls came back dressed, each with a _ book 
under its arm. 

The work on the single pieces went on for 
weeks. Book Week drew nearer and nearer 
and it seemed as though the model would 
never be finished in time. But at last there 
came an evening when the bookcases were set 
up, and another evening when the furniture 
was assembled and the dolls and the realistic 
details glued into place. The skilled mender 
on the library staff had made some real books 
for use on the tops of the trucks and tables, a 
tiny inkwell of cardboard for the main desk 
and a tray to hold borrower’s cards. One of 
the library pages made tiny pencils from 
match-ends and broke up twigs for the wood- 
basket. 

It was all a most interesting experiment in 
cooperation. During the project every one of 
the girls developed some real ability and all 
were interested in each one’s skill. Even had 
there been no further motive the work would 
have been worth doing. But the model had 
been planned to give publicity, so with the 
Saturday preceding Book Week it began its 
mission, which is not yet ended. The model 
has been exhibited in the windows of six 
stores in different sections of the borough, in 


each of which it occasioned much comment 
It is also used for occasional displays. 
FLORENCE BAKER Grey, Children’s Lib’n 
The Hoyt Library 
Kingston, Pa. 


FOLLOW THE ARROWS 


66 HE Magic Highway to Adventure” was 

translated to mean the streets and 
avenues of Berwyn that lead to the three 
branches of the Berwyn Public Library. These 
highways—magic, because of their terminations 
—were sketched on a large white mat on which 
were indicated, by colored squares, the im- 
portant parts of the community, such as the 
schools, Berwyn park, athletic field, post office, 
police and fire departments and city hall 
Bright red arrows marked the path from eacl 
school to the nearest Branch Library. “Follow 
the Arrows to Your Library” was the sub 
title of the map. To add color and interest 
the map was bordered with gay little block 
figures carrying books. 

As a guide to the map, book lists wer 
compiled and printed on brightly colored paper 
Names of schools, streets, and points of i 
terest in Berwyn suggested the books for these 
lists. Jefferson School was represented by 
books on Thomas Jefferson, Irving School by 
stories of old New York, and books by Wash 
ington Irving. The athletic field gave oppor 
tunity to list books on sports and games; the 
3erwyn park, books on nature; the police and 
fire departments, books descriptive of their 
activities; and the city hall, books on better 
government. These lists were distributed to 
school children with an explanation of the 
map and book lists as well as an invitation 
to “follow the arrows to your Library.” 


Marcaket E, Ey, Librarian 
Berwyn Public Library 
Berwyn, Ill. 


————e 
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PUZZLE POSTERS 

HE High School Library Club prepared 

five puzzle posters, with outline maps of 
Europe and the U. S. containing fifty puzzles 
representing the titles of books whose back- 
ground was indicated by the place on the dated 
map. The idea of using the maps was sug- 
gested by the Book Week slogan, “Reading; 
the magic highway to adventure.” Of the five 
maps, one Europe, the others of the 
U. S. for the periods: 1620-1720, 1720-1820, 
1820-1920, and 1920-1937. To carry out the 
idea of travel, on poster drawn a 
design showing one form of transportation in 


was of 


each was 


use during the time stated on the map. 
Puzzles were designed like those given on 

page 127 of the October 1937 issue of the 

Wilson Bulletin. Each Library Club member 


was responsible for planning two puzzles as- 
signed by the chairman, a club member, who, 
not only picked out the fifty books, but also 


studied them for time and place of action 
Three of the club members drew the maps 
and a poster advertising the contest Rules 


for taking part in the contest were made out 
by the chairman, also had charge of 
determining the winner 
GERTRUDE F. SHANK, 
High School 


Bordentown, N. J. 


who 


Librarian 


ROADS TO ADVENTURE 

OR 1937 Book Week the 
Magic Highway to Adventure,” 
carried out in displays on deep window ledges 


“The 


was partly 


theme, 


In one section, called “Pioneers O Pioneers,” 
a replica of a stone fort, a log cabin, a 
covered wagon, cowboys and 
and a bonfire portrayed the adventures of the 
West. Books -on pioneer life, displayed with 
this setting, included Wheels Toward the West 
by Hawthorne, Prairie Girl by Fargo, Little 
House on the Prairie by Wilder. 


mounted scouts 


111 





THE MAGIC HIGHWAY 
An ingenious and effective display at 
the Ontario, Calif., Public Library. 


Another window was the setting for a col- 
lection of Indian artifacts, loaned for the occa- 
sion by a local citizen. There were cases of 
mounted arrow heads, stone axe heads, metates 
and various implements of a bygone age, such 
as scrapers, drills, and a moccasin last. The 
best Indian books available were displayed with 
this exhibit. 

A low table, three by six feet, in another 

showed still another idea 
adventure. The table was 


part of the room, 
of the roads to 





ROADS TO 


A table display at the Sterling, 


ADVENTURE 


Colo., Public Library 
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covered with green paper to represent grass 
\ stone castle (this and the fort were pur- 
chased at the five-and-ten) was placed at one 
end of the table. Winding roads, cut from 
brown paper and outlined with pebbles, led to 
the castle. Along this highway were figures 
of all countries, cut from a costume book, 
mounted on cardboard and made to stand. All 
were, apparently, on the road to the castle, the 
climax of the “Roads to Adventure.” 

Over 600 school children, with their teachers, 
visited the room during Book Week and each 
class had the various exhibits explained to 
them. Awards for summer vacation reading 
are made during Book Week and a close co- 
operation is maintained between the schools 
and the library. 

BertHa M. Rocers, Children’s Lib’n 
Public Library 
Sterling Colo. 


INVITATION TO ENCHANTMENT 





ITERATURE of imagination rather tha 
factual books was emphasized in our Book 
Week program. In order that as many as 
possible might embark upon the “magic high- 
way to adventure” announcements of the pro- 
gram and book lists were sent to each ward 
supervisor in the city of Hastings and to each 
rural school district in Adams County. Visit- 
ing classes were thus scheduled to observe th« 
displays and to learn how to use the library 
Several displays were used to emphasize Na 
tional Book Week, the most elaborate of the 
displays carrying out the theme “Reading, the 
magic highway to adventure.” \ medieval 
castle whose doorway opened toa pictorial map 
(Land of Make Believe, Jaro Hess 37 x 26, 
$1.00-Cyrus Coffman Map Co. 241 Auburn 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y.) beckoned readers into the 
“Land of Make Believe.” On steps leading 
to the gateway and in the doorway were minia- 
ture figures and well known book characters 
including Johnny Penguin, Donald Duck, Kari 
the elephant and Rose of the Mesa. A long- 


nosed, brightly colored Pinocchio stood on a 
highway sign pointing the way to Bookland. 

In December the same setting was converted 
into a snow scene with small Christmas trees 
at the portals and a miniature Santa Claus 
with sleigh and reindeer speeding along the 
highway. Christmas gift books were displayed 
along with new copies of old favorites. 

Handicraft articles made the WPA recrea 
tional classes were displayed and created a 
great deal of interest among teachers and 
pupils who were working on similar projects 
Library craft books used by the recreational 
classes were displayed with the exhibit. 

In the adult library, posters for Book Week, 
made by art classes at Hastings College were 
judged by vote of the patrons thruout the 
week. 

Eiten D. Situ, Librarian 
Carnegie Library 
Hastings, Neb 


OUR TRIP TO THE SOUTH 
BRANCH LIBRARY 


One particular day in November 
During Book Week which you must remember 
To the library at quarter to two 
Went our room when our work was thr 
"Round tables with books we sat in chairs 
We read and read without any cares 
Up on the wall (some big, some small) 
The pictures fine were liked by all 
In the Club Room was a Book Fair 
All types of books were featured there 
Books about puppets, books about war 
Books about Christmas, stories galore! 
One of the books that caught our eyes 
Was Roller Skates that took the prize 
Newbery’s prize is given each year 
To the best child’s book of Literatur: 
We surely did appreciate 
The librarians’ courtesy so great 
And when the clock reached quarter to thre« 
All the children moaned “Woe is Me.” 

Boppy MILLER 

ALBERT YENKLIN 

Grade 7, Roosevelt Scho 

Bridgeport, Conn 


HO! HO! COME TO THE FAIR 


OOK Week was observed in the Children’s 

Room by a Book Fair. The room was 
gaily festooned with booths having gay crepe 
paper awnings, bulletin boards, and a merry- 
go-round. Each grade, from the third to the 
eighth, was given book jackets and beautifull) 
bound books suitable for the age of the pupils 
and asked to decorate one booth and a bulle 
tin board The merry-go-round was made 
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decorative by edging the top with book jackets 
of first and second grade level. During the 
children’s story hour, each child put his favor- 
ite book in one of the swings, and watched 
it while it went around. The primary grades 
also participated in a play, “The Talking 
J00ks.” 

Unusual interest was shown by the Junior 
High group, who have now organized them- 
selves into a library club. As an added attrac- 
tion at the fair, they presented a “Tom Sawyer 
Puppet Show” and several of the girls, dressed 
in book-character costumes, sang a song, “Oh, 
Come to the Fair,” that they had paraphrased 
as follows: 





A BOOTH AT THE BOOK FAIR COME TO THE BOOK FAIR 
and a merry-go-round of books, too, : 
at Southwest Missouri State Teachers The sun has been shining to welcome our day, 
College, Cape Girardeau, Mo Ho! Ho! Come to the book fair! 


The folks are all singing so merry and gay, 
Ho! Ho! Come to the book fair! 
All the books on the shelves are as fine as 
can be, 
With pictures and people so pretty to see, 
So it’s come then—lassies and lads 
To the fair in the Children’s Library 
The children are reading the books that you 
know. 
Ho! Ho! Come to the book fair! 
The booths are so tempting—away let us go! 
Ho! Ho! Come to the book fair! 


One hundred new books that were recently 
purchased were put on display during the two 
weeks of the fair and were allowed to circulate 
the first time on Book Week. 

Each child was given a colored paper pen- 
nant. On the back of these was a list of 
books for each grade. 

SapiE T. Kent, Librarian 
Southwest Missouri State 
Teachers College 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


Storytime On the Air 


NEW series of radio story hours for 

young people will be presented by the 
New York Public Library and Station WOXR 
on Wednesday afternoons from 5:30 to 6:00, 
beginning September 7. 

The purpose of these broadcasts is to demon- 
strate the art of storytelling in its natural 
relationship to music. An effort is being made 
to discover the kind of radio program that 
children will like and that parents, teachers 
and librarians, who are critical of radio pro- 
grams for children, will approve. 

Music for the Young People’s Programs is 





STORY HOUR TIME chosen with the advice of Dorothy Lawton, 
At Long Beach, Calif., Public Library, librarian of the Music Library, 121 East 58th 
Book Week was terminated with a story Stree nc er staft i sic se +¢ 
hour at which the children wore cos- street, & d h , staif. ; ome aang ha peg es 
tumes representing book characters. The appropriate to the story or characteristic o the 
children’s librarian received them in a country of its origin. Mary Gould Davis, 
costume of the time of “Little Women. Supervisor of Storytelling of the New York 
and each child was given an opportunity Dubdie Ties ie dl . : ; 
to tell the story of the character he ublic ADrary, 1S directing the story pro- 


represented. A playlet was performed. grams. 








Pinocchio 
A BROADCAST 
By Julia 


| Epiror’s Note: Last spring, as a member 
of the A.L.A. Committee on Radio Broadcast- 
ing, Miss Sauer made an informal survey of 
what libraries are doing in the way of broad 
casting to children. She found that most li 
braries had given a few isolated broadcasts to 
children at some time or other at the request 
of a club or station and that there were se\ 
eral thriving series of story hours going on, 
but that only a few regular series of book 
talks to children had weathered their initiation 


and achieved anything like prominence. Since 
most of the coast-to-coast commercial pro 
grams for children are objectionable, small 


local stations have the opportunity to develop 
listening groups for suitable and unsensational 
programs. If librarians indicate that they are 
interested in seeing further scripts of radio 
broadcasts for children, we shall be happy t 


publish them.—S.J.K.] 
HE staff of the Department of Work 
with Children of the Rochester Public 


Library has been privileged to participate in 
the radio program of the local Board of Edu- 
cation. For four years we have had a weekly 
broadcast during the school year to children in 
school. The work, which was undertaken ex 
perimentally and somewhat doubtfully at first, 
has become more and more interesting as our 
radio audience and their response to it has in 
creased. 

The broadcasts touch upon anything relating 
to authors, books and libraries. Birthdays of 
interest to the children are recognized, there 
are programs in celebration of special days but 
the majority of the broadcasts are book re- 
views. These are presented with much 
variety as possible but the children have been 
so delighted by our attempts at drama that 
straight narrative is almost always broken by 
a brief dramatization or bit of dialogue from 
the story reviewed. 

\ book list is prepared for each broadcast 
and sent to each listening class. It gives the 
exact author and title of books mentioned on 
the air and frequently suggests further read 
ing on the same subject. 

The series of broadcasts for the past year 
were addressed to fifth and sixth grade girls 
and boys. They were presented as “Book 
News Via Air Mail” and the opening signa- 
ture was the approach and landing of an air- 
plane. 

The broadcast that follows was presented in 
celebration of book week last November. In 


as 


*Head, Department of Work with Children, 


Rochester, N.Y., Public Library. 


on the Air 
FOR BOOK WEEK 


L. Sauer * 


their letters the children always refer to it as 
the “Pinocchio broadcast.” It was light in 
character and as a result was one of the most 
popular in the series. Contributing to 1 
popularity was the fact that the announcer in 
charge of all Rochester School of the Air pro 
grams, and consequently very well-known and 
well-liked the children, actually played a 
part. The parts of Otto and Pinocchio wer« 
played by two boys from the radio class of the 
John Marshall High School; the others in the 
cast were library staff members 


its 


by 


Opening signature: airplane record 
\NNOUNCER: The air mail is in with book 
news for fifth and sixth grade girls and 
bov Om 
(Pause. He repeats, lifting his voice 


what impatiently) 
Book news for fifth and sixth grade girls 
and boys! 

PINOCCHIO (impudently): We heard you 
first time! (mimicking announcer) 
Book news for fifth and sixth grade gir 

and boys! So what? 

ANNOUNCER (slightly bewildered) : 
you mean by “So what?” I! just 
what I say each week at this hour. Then 
someone else does the talking. I put you 
on the air, and then I’m thru. 

(giggling): Well, not today you 

At least not till you get us out of 

All this talk about being on the air 

Hurry 


the 


1 


What d 


said 


PINOCCHIO 
aren't! 
here! 
It’s air we could use right now! 
up! Shake a leg! 

ANNOUNCER (annoyed): See here, young mat 

who are you anyhow? Ordering m« 

around! I’m a radio announcer 

bell boy, I’ll have you know. But wher 
are you? 


not a 


PINOCCHIO mail ba 
stupid ! 
smother ! 


(disgustedly): In the 
Open it up and let us out befor 


we 

ANNOUNCER: [| daresay you deserve t 
smother! I never heard a more impolite, 
impudent, ill-mannered— 

PinoccH1o (wearily): All right! All right! 
They’ve been saying that about me f 


years but it doesn’t seem to be doing me 
any good. And as for letting me smother 

you couldn’t do that. The boys and girls 
all over the world wouldn’t let you. Well, 
now that you’ve got the mail bag open at 
last, what do you see? 








Bulletin 


U “alse Wl 


Why it’s full of 


° - 
$1ze al 


\NNOUNCER (surprised): 
packages!—all about the 
addressed to fifth and sixth grade girls and 

I believe they are all books! 


same 


boys! 

PinoccH1o: At last you’ve got the idea! 
Books it is! And books we are! Doesn't 
anybody in Rochester, N. Y., know that 
this is Book Week? Tear off the paper 
and string and set us up somewhere! Got 
a pair of book ends? There! Thanks! 
That’s fine! I do like something to 
on. Now, (very grandly) my friend, you 
may go! 

ANNOUNCER (sarcastically): Oh, | 
I? Thank you! | 


sooner ! | 


le an 


may, ma} 
walked out 
have to stay 


, er 
should have 
don’t 


insulted by a—a 


on you 
around and be 
PrnoccHio: By a mere wooden puppet, named 
Pinocchio! Why, you should consider ‘t 
a privilege 
\ NNOUNCER: 
are! Pinocchio! 
librarians 
all the tim 
PrnoccH10: Oh, you can save 
They like me too! You see, 
many good boys in books that one like me 
thang (In a very smug 
eld 


‘rybody in the world 


! 
Pinocchio! So that’s who you 


Well I am 


who have to have you 


sorry for 
around 


your sympathy. 


] - - 
there are So 


is pleasant for a « 
voice) But then, e\ 
likes Pinocchio. 
ANNOUNCER: Well, you can 
I’m going! 
So long! See vou 





PINOCCHIO 
forget to come 
air, will you! 

ANNOUNCER: Hump! (Exit by slamming 
door hard) 


back and 


heeing with satisfaction) : He’s 
gone! Did you that, Dr. Dolittle 
I upset him all right, didn’t I? 

Dr. Dorittrte (quietly but severely): You 
certainly did, my boy. And I for one an 
thoroly ashamed of you. At moments like 
this I am homesick for animals 
Their manners better than 

should like 


PINOCCHIO (te 
hear 


always 
are so much 


those ot some boys i meet | 
to hear what Dab-Dab would say to y 
right now Dab-Dab is a duck who i 


never afraid to speak her mind 


PINOCCHIO So you're going to preach too 

Well, excuse me, my dear Doctor, whil 

I take a nap! Ho hum! Wake me uy 

when you’re thru! 

(Loud exaggerated snores) 

Heip1: I’m glad he’s gone to sleep. I think 
he’s horrid. I’m Heidi, Dr. Dolittle. Did 
you ever hear of me? 

Dr. Dorirrut Yes, indeed, my child Heidi 
from Switzerland! I’m glad to meet you 
We should be friends. We both love ani 
mals—you goats and I my Dab- 

Dab, Polynesia and the 


your 
others. 
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Herpt: Well, I can’t see how anyone could 
help loving animals! Can you, Doctor? 


They trust you; they’re so faithful. It 
ist be dreadful not to have at least one 
pet of your own to love and to take care 


mi 
Il 


of. 
(Pause as a new thought comes to her—then 
continuing earnestly) Oh, do you think 
maybe that’s what’s the matter with Pin- 


occhio? I mean—maybe he would have 
been a different boy if he had had a dog! 
Dr. DoitrLe (smiling at her seriousness) : 
Maybe he would, Heidi. I’d never thought 
f it. There is certainly nothing like a 
his own to make a boy unselfish 
would have 
scatter-brained—less mischievous if 
had to keep the respect of some 
serious dog like Prince Jan or Tally-Ho 
Heipt (laughing): Oh, wouldn’t it be funny 
to see Pinocchio with a huge St. Bernard 
dog, like Prince Jan? J know about him, 
because he lived in Switzerland, 
he’s so big—so solemn! He'd 
around after him like a 
on a string! 


Oo 
dog of 
been less 
he’d 


gor »d 


Perhaps Pinocchio 


you see, 

too But 

drag Pinocchio 
little toy 

Dr. DoritrLe (smiling): Perhaps we 
have to find a smaller dog for Pinocchio. 
But Prince Jan was a true prince. I hope 
no one misses that story. There is not a 
man living today who wouldn’t be proud 
to have saved so many lives. 


should 


Orto (gently and hesitantly): Dr. Dolittle! 
Dr. Dolittle! Excuse me, please—lI’ve 
been listening—I couldn’t help hearing all 

said—you and Heidi and that 

that ot There are so many things 
it to ask you. You sound like a per- 

can ask questions. So may I 


you ve 
} 
i 


1eT boy. 


[ wat 
son one 
please: 
Dr. DoLitrLe (encouragingly) : Of course, my 
boy. But tell us, first—who are you? I’m 
I know you. Do I, boy? 


not sure 


Orto: My name is Otto—(hesitating) They 
call me Otto of the Silver Hand. 

Hein (laughing Otto of the Silver Hand! 
That's a funny name. Why do they call 


you that 


Orro Because—because—my right hand 1s 
made of silver. See? 

Heipt (in awe): Oh, truly of silver? Why? 

Dr. DorittLe (gently): Ssh—careful, Heidi! 
(To Otto) Don't try to tell us, lad. It’s 
in your book, I know; and everyone can 


read it there. 
Orto: Thank you, Sir. It’s hard to speak 
about it. But I don’t mind her knowing— 


she’s kind. 


Dr. Doritrte (cheerfully): All the same, let's 


have those questions. 
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Orro: Well you said—a while ago—that maybe 
every boy’d be different if he had a pet 
Would J have been a different boy if | 
had had a pet? 

Dr. Dotittte: Perhaps, perhaps. But | 
don’t know enough about you to be sure. 
Tell us, lad, about yourself. 

Orto (slowly as if looking backward): My 
story is filled with fighting and with blood- 
shed—with knights in armor—with thick 
castle walls. My father was the Baron 
Conrad. His castle was the Castle Drachen- 
hausen. It was built high up on great 
bare rocks. It had dark dungeons; and 
it had a tower, too, so high that from it 
you could see for miles and miles. And 
children playing in the valley down below 
looked like the smallest ants. 

Dr. DotitrLe: And you were lonely there. Is 
that right, lad? 

Orto: Why, yes, I think I was. My father 
was most always off at war. I had no 
playmates—no companions except old Ur- 
sula who did the castle spinning. And 
she was very, very old. 

Dr. Dotitrte: No wonder you were lonely, 
boy! Yes, I’m sure of it. It was a puppy 
that you needed. You would have been a 

different boy if there had been a dog, or 

squirrel or cat for you to love. But there 
were other questions. What of them? 


Ortro: Well, I just wondered if—(hesitates) 
Dr. DoLittLeE: Yes—go on— 
Orto: I don’t know how to say it, quite. 


(wistful and hesitating) But some times 
I stand on the shelf for days and days. 
Do, do girls and boys not like me? Is it 
true they like to read about the boys that 
weren't exactly good? I mean—is that 
the reason they like this Pin-Pin-Pinocchio 
so much? 

Dr. Doxitrte (firmly): Nonsense, boy! | 
should think the world were coming to 
an end if boys and girls liked only books 
whose characters played pranks and tricks. 
Of course they still love heroes !—And all 
brave men and boys—and girls and women, 
too—who are fine and faithful and never 
boast about the things they do. You'll 
see, my boy, when once you get acquainted 
—how proud they’ll be to know you! As 
for this Pinocchio now. We mustn’t envy 
him his popularity. He has a wooden 
head—let’s always think of that. He’s 
just a wooden puppet. And so the girls 
and boys all laugh at him. But they’d 
despise a real boy who did those very 


things. Isn’t that true, Heidi? 
Herpt: Oh, yes, Doctor. I’m sure they like 
Pinocchio because he makes them laugh. 


And your story, Otto, can’t do that, you 
know, even if it does have a happy ending. 
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Dr. Doritrte: Yes, Otto, Heidi’s right. We 
all do like to laugh—especially girls and 
boys. You learned too early, lad, that 
every life has sorrow in it. The other 
girls and boys will learn it soon enough. 
(Smiling) But there! I’m preaching. It’s 
well Pinocchio is still asleep. 

Herr: But is he? He's stretching—I’m 
afraid he’s waking up. Oh dear, it was 
so nice to talk without his making smart 
remarks! 

Dr. DotittLeE: Why here comes someone els¢ 
I think it’s a librarian! 

Heipt (im a stage whisper): Why do you 
think it’s a librarian, Doctor? 

PrinoccHio (giggling): I know that one. It’s 
because librarians all look alike! 

Hebi (protesting): Oh, they don’t either! 

Dr. DoxittLe (sternly): Sssh—Pinocchio! | 
hoped your nap had improved your man- 
ners. 

PINoccHIO (giggling): Oh, I always 
up better, Doctor, and fresher than before 

LIBRARIAN: Good afternoon. I’m sorry to bé 
late. I meant to be here when the plane 
came in to welcome you. It’s good of you 
to visit Rochester and help us celebrate 
300k Week. 

Dr. DoLittLeE: We are glad to come. We've 
just been talking as we waited. (Smiling) 
And some of us have had a nap! 


wake 
' 


LIBRARIAN: I want to ask you something 
You see, you four are such good friends 
of ours, and of all fifth and sixth grad 
girls and boys. They all like you 
you too, Otto. Don’t look surprised 

you’ve no idea how many friends you 
have!) Now all these girls and boys who 
like you would like to know which books 
are favorites of yours. Which, of all the 
books on the library shelves, do you like 


(yes, 


best? Which would you choose to give 
for Christmas presents? Which— 
PinoccH1o (interrupting): Are you asking 


I'd give a nice big copy—an illus 
(dramatically) ‘Pinocchi 


me? 
trated copy of 


He! he! 


Heipt (in disgust): I believe you would! 
You’d never think of anybody but your 


self ! 
PINOCCHIO (with mock solemnity): You 
wrong me, Heidi. I’m thinking only of 
the children. They’d love a copy of my 
book—filled with pictures of me. 


LIBRARIAN (laughing at him): Be serious for 


once, please, Pinocchio. What are your 
favorite books? 
PinoccHio: I'll be good—truly I will! Just 


let me scratch my wooden head and think 
(Pause) | know! Kasperle’s adventures 
That Kasperle is very much like me. He 
was a puppet too. 
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LiprARIAN: Kasperle’s adventures! Anothe 
puppet story. What else: 

PinoccHio: Ummmmmmm (thinking out loud) 
I know! Those Plummer children! There 
are lively youngsters for you! And there’s 


Good ! 


another book about them too—Judy and 
Chris. Those children could think up more 
things to do than even I! They’re always 
in some scrape ! And I've noticed, too, 
that when the children sit and read them 
in the library they always chuckle. Thes 
think they’re funny too. Yep! They 


my favorites, all right 

LiBrRARIAN: Thank you, Pinocchio. And you, 
Otto. What books do you like best? 

Otto (quietly): I know one I like. 
Little duke. His name was Richard. 
called him the Fearless because he was so 
very brave. He lived in a castle, too, like 
me, in warlike times, and he was held’a 
captive once as I was. So it’s not strange 
that I should like his (Pauses as 
he thinks) And there’s another, too, about 
a French boy. Gabriel and the hour book 
it’s called. He loved the 
the good kind monks as I do. Oh I know 
that he and I could be good friends 


The 


They 


story. 


monastery and 


LIBRARIAN: Those are good stories, Otto. 
Thank you. The Little duke and Gabriel 
and the hour book. And you, Doctor? 


What animal stories do you recommend? 

Dr. DowittLce (chuckling): Well, I like the 
one about that little bear named Freginald 
And all the circus animals in that 
They’re Those 
sense! The way they solved that mystery 
is remarkable! 


be xt »k 


good fun. animals had 


Then there is one called The good 
friends It’s about some other animals 
that had good common sense. They be- 


When he broke 


a leg and was taken to the hospital they 


longed to Farmer Hicks 
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moved into the farm house and ran things 
by themselves—with the help, that is, of 
a practical little girl named Mary. I rec 
ommend it heartily. 

LIBRARIAN: Fine, Doctor, fine! You are the 
authority on animals so what you recom- 
mend may well be good! Freginald and 
The good friends. And now, Heidi, your 
turn ! 


Heipt (/ong happy sigh): Oh I know. Those 
two new girls—Lucinda and Caddie. 
They're grand! Lucinda is in Roller 


skates, you know, and Caddie is in Caddie 
Woodlawn. They’re almost the nicest girls 
I’ve ever seen. Lucinda lived in New 
York City and Caddie way out west. But 
really they’re a lot alike. They’re both 
so brave! And such fun, too. And each 
won the Newbery medal besides! 

Dr. Dorittte (blushing modestly): Well, 
don’t forget I was a prize baby, too—but 
that was years ago! 

LIBRARIAN: We don’t forget, Doctor, that you 
were a Newbery medal winner. You de- 
served that award and you've been our 
good friend ever since. But we'll remem- 
ber, Heidi, Roller skates and Caddie Wood- 
lawn. 

We thank you all for coming here to- 
day. And now our time is up. 
Stark [name of 
PinoccHIo (impudently): Hello 

Stark! Have you come to give me a 
Newbery medal for being the sweetest, 
dearest little boy you ever knew? 


For here 
announcer | 
there, Mr. 


comes Mr. 


ANNOUNCER (sternly): I’ve come to take you 
off the air. Now quiet please! 


PINOCCHIO: ! 


S’long everybody (giggles) 

ANNOUNCER (signing off): You have 
listening to another of the Rochester Pub- 
lic Library book talks, etc. 


been 
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Letters from an English Cousin 


This is one of a series of informal communications from England appearing 


bi-monthly in the “Wilson Bulletin.” 


Our English correspondent is Frank M. 


Gardner, F.L.A., of the Borough of Luton Public Libraries, Central Library, 
George Street, Luton. British librarians are invited to send material and photo- 
graphs to Mr. Gardner for this department. 


Dear Friend, 

It seems rather a long time since I have 
given you any library news, so I| will start 
this letter with some. I have been waiting for 
some time to give you news of a delightful 
small library at Watford near London, of 
which I attended the opening, and the photo- 
graphs I wanted have only just arrived. I 
wish to describe it because it is a typical mod- 
ern English branch library and shows some of 
the modifications of planning which have taken 
place in the last few years. 

Watford is a largish satellite town of Lon- 
don, separated from the city by the “green 
belt” that one hopes will be permanent. The 
development of towns like Watford, and the 
consequent need for new libraries, is part of 
a phenomenon that is gradually changing the 
face of England, and the end of which cannot 
yet be foreseen—the drift of industry away 
from the north to the south. 

This new branch library is in an isolated 
part of the town, and is designed to serve a 
population of 30,000 people. Some technical 
details for comparison with similar American 
libraries may be of interest. Cost was about 
$57,000, which includes site ($6500, fairly 
cheap), building ($47,500), and furniture 
($3000). The building is of one story, and 
has three main departments, adult lending, 
children’s room, and magazine and newspaper 
room. There is a tendency towards the aboli- 
tion of the magazine room, but no branch li- 
brary is built in England today without a 
separate children’s library. Twenty years ago 
the chances were the other way round, with a 
magazine room as essential and the children’s 
department an afterthought. Book accomo 
dation in the adult library is about 10,000 vol 
umes, in the children’s about 3000. A com 
paratively new idea is the provision of a book 
store, not open to the public, to shelve another 
5000 volumes. It is not so long ago that it 
was an axiom of English library practice that 
open access meant open access—to every book 
in the library. This had the inevitable result 
that libraries opening with a reasonable 
amount of floor space gradually assumed the 
appearance of second-hand book-shops as new 
shelving was added to cope with the rising 
tide of books. Now other counsels prevail, 
and newer branch libraries have almost ex- 
travagant areas of floor, and airy and com- 
modious public rooms. 


Another noticeable modern English tendency 
at Watford is the attempted solution of the 
problem of book-charging. The English sys- 
tem works very well on the whole, with one 
great defect. Since the reader’s book is dis 
charged in his presence, there is a waiting time 
varying from 15 seconds to one minute. Since 
the counter is also a focal point for all argu- 
ments, disputes, and enquiries, it can be seen 
that one assistant can only deal with about 100 
people an hour. One can multiply assistants, 
but it is not so easy to multiply counter spac« 
The problem has been attacked in various 
ways, from very long counters (Shefheld), 
turntable counters (Leeds), and sliding count 
ers (Leyton). A friend of mine has devised 
an automatic electric discharging system on 
the lines of an automatic telephone exchange, 
which works perfectly. Unfortunately, it 
would cost about $25,000 to install, and must 
be perfectly circular without a break—so that 
up to the present we have not found any way 
to get the staff inside! At Watford, the 
method adopted by the librarian, Mr, Bolton, 
is to have a form of double counter, the second 
counter being used for rush hours only 

For the elevation and layout of the librarn 
there can be nothing but praise. The exterio: 
is non-institutional, but dignified, and the ir 
terior uses space wisely but not wastefully. A 
little more inspiration in the decoration would 
I think have been an advantage, especially in 
the children’s room. It is necessary to mak 
the children’s library more intimate than othe: 
departments, since children need reassurance 
that authority has good intentions. The light- 
ing, too at Watford, deserves only qualified 
praise. The adult library lighting is semi 
direct and shadowless, but in other depart 
ments there is a penchant for those fittings 
that look like frustrated toy balloons. 

Another Library Association Conference is 
come and gone. Since I was not present for 
the whole of the week, I cannot embark on a 
detailed review of the whole week, but on 
reading the papers thru, my impression that 
the most outstanding one was given by an 
assistant, T. I. M. Clulow, was confirmed 
Mr. Clulow looked forward into the period 
when his generation would be Chief Libra- 
rians, and gave the impression that in com 
parison the present day would be a kind of 
golden age for public libraries. He drew at- 


(Continued on page 139) 
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TWO VIEWS OF NEW BRANCH LIBRARY AT WATFORD 














The Roving Eye 





{Statements of The Roving Eye express the 
views of the writer and not necessarily those 
of The H. W. Wilson Company.] 


The Crisis 

T this moment in history, when terror is 

our flag and the householders of Europe 
go down into their cellars to patch up cracks 
in the masonry, it seems somewhat ironic that 
the cheerful little slogan for Book Week in 
November 1938 should be New Books—New 
Worlds. But certainly we can use a new 
world, one free of the old superstitions and 
obsessions, the fears, the want, the blood-spill, 
and the injustices. And certainly nothing can 
bring us peace save the triumph of those prin- 
ciples of honor, those standards of truth and 
right and beauty, that the poets cherish and 
from generation to generation preserve. The 
mark of the poet is that he is without race 
or country: his frontier-crossing imagination 
defies the men in uniform; his aspiration sits, 
however dirtied and defiled, in every corner of 
the world. A work of art, weaving inextric- 
ably into our consciousness, persisting in the 
memory of man thru centuries of change, 
relates us to its maker and supports us, in 
our steepest climbing, with the long saving 
rope of tradition. To banish the artist, to 
lay hands on the free spirit, to mock humani- 
tarian values, to exalt such outrageous con- 
cepts as Blood and Might and Hate, is to cut 
the rope that ties us to Sophocles and Jesus, 
to Spinoza and Shakespeare, to all the bright 
minds and generous hearts that dignify and 
endear the figure of man; it is to hurl us 
down, with our towers and monuments and 
pride, into the pit of confusion, where we 
may groan for centuries, perhaps, in a new 
Dismal Age. 

The engines of destruction, man’s swift and 
marvelous machines, the huntsmen of the sky, 
are ready now to spring over the cities and 
release, at the touch of a lever, their mon- 
strous burden of death on helpless populations 
The siren speaks a language that everyone, 
even schoolchildren and half-wits, understand 
Seek cover underground! Lights out! 

How prophetic—more than he knew—were 
the words of Sir Edward Grey on that sum- 
mer day in 1914 when, pacing his long room 
at the Foreign Office, he saw from the window 
the lamplighters in the street below and mur- 
mured fatefully: 

“The lamps are going out all over Europe; 
we shall not see them lit again in our life- 
time.” 





Do you think the picture overdrawn? Ask 
the residual dust of lost civilizations and the 
unburied carrion of Europe and Asia, the 
mutilated little ones, the exiles from home 


It does not help to abominate or even, sinc: 
violence breeds itself, to assassinate the enemies 


of life; but do we know where we stand? 
do we recognize our friends? can we name 
what we want to save? These are questions 


we need to ask ourselves in the hour of de- 
cision. A minute later may be eternally too 


late. 


German Writers in Exile 


According to B. W. Huebsch of Viking 
Press in a radio talk sponsored by the Book 
of-the-Month Club, the names of the following 
exiled German authors are “banned from Hert 
Hitler’s new, made-to-order encyclopedias ; theit 
books may not be sold, and anybody in Ger 
many who even 
inhuman penalties” : 

Thomas Mann—whom we are fortunate to 
have with us in the United States. 

Heinrich Mann—now living in the South 
France. 

Lion Feuchtwanger—likewise on thie 
terranean. 

Arnold Zweig—in Palestine 

Stefan Zweig—in London. 

Franz Werfel—formerly of Vienna, recent! 
of London, now in southern France 

Gina Kaus—escaped from Vienna, 
Paris. 

Alfred Déblin—also in Paris. 

Joseph Roth—another “Parisian.” 

Bruno Frank—living in Hollywood. 

Ernst Toller—a New Yorker by adoption 

Ferdinand Bruckner—also in New York. 

Felix Salten—the aged author of Bambi, not 
fortunate enough to escape into exile; prisoner 
in a concentration camp. 

Erich Maria Remarque—not mentioned by 
Mr. Huebsch, but persona non gratis with the 
Nazis; living in Switzerland. 

“The German writers,” in the comment of 
Mr. Huebsch, “have not scattered widely; they 
have turned to democracies as a flower turns 
to the sun. And he asks the question that 
troubles all of us who have loved German 
literature, not because it was German but be 
cause it was literature— 

“What is to become of German letters? Can 
there be a spontaneous flowering of literary 
talent when men are not free to express their 
thoughts and ideas openly? Such of the exiles 


subject to 


them is 


py ssesses 


Med 


now in 
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as are famous enough to be translated into 
other languages will continue to write, but 
where will their successors come from? I am 
skeptical of the survival of German literature 
without German There are publishing 
houses in Switzerland, Holland, and Sweden 
that publish the work of these exiles in the 
German language, but what will they publish 
when the present generation of exiles expires? 
Truly, we are present at the death of a cul- 
ture, insofar as culture is perpetuated in letters.” 


soil. 


Thomas Wolfe 


The death of Thomas Wolfe is like the 
fall of a city. Everything about him ran to 
size. His giant body harbored the vitality, the 
ambition, and the torment of a man of genius. 
Out of the millions of words that he spawned 
in his uncontrollable need for expression only 
a small fraction saw print. What he 
wrote was imperfect, inchoate, at times even 
bathetic, but it had a sweep and a lyric beauty 
that no other prose writing in this country, 
save Melville’s, ever has possessed. None of it 
was cheap and none of it was small. Had he 
lived to master his own turbulence, he might 
have been our first world-novelist born in this 
century. As it 
ended, what remains is a book and the legend 
of his hunger in his youth. 


ever 


is, with his story so soon 


No Wonder Dogs Are Smart 


The following remarks, by George Matthew 
Adams in a syndicated column, merit repeti- 
tion: 

“In the United States the 
ture for library service is but 37c 
Why! $500,000,000 is spent by people in the 
United States just on dogs! Or to put it 
more simply—$4.00 per capita on these dumb, 
but lovable animals. No wonder some dogs 
are more intelligent than human beings when 
over ten times as much is spent on them as is 
spent for library service.” 


average expendi- 


per capita. 


Strike Up the Band 


A book lover asks a librarian for a 
that has “bugle” in the title. The latter guesses 
brightly; The Voice of Bugle Ann, by Kantor. 
“No, not that 
think now that it is 

Feeling very resourceful, the librarian blurts 
out: Trumpets Calling, by Aydelotte. “No, 
not that one,” repeats the reader. “Horn, 
HORN, that’s it! Young Man with a Horn, 
by Baker.” 

The 


fallen, 


I on ak 


says the borrower. “1 


trumpet, not 


one,” 
bugle.” 


relieved, but somewhat crest- 


that she 


librarian 


reports cannot give her the 


121 
book then, but that she will call the main 
library by private wire. After the main lh 
brary reports that the Young Man with a 


HORN will be sent for the reader to the 

branch that afternoon, the librarian at main 

library, in good spirits and feeling facetious, 

rings off from her colleague with a “Tootle- 
ee-oo0 !” 

EpITH 

Montclair, 


JENNINGS 
N.J. 


Meditations of a Librarian 
On Marks in Books 


names like fools’ faces 

Are always seen in public places.” 

So sang the poet and, obviously, forgot 

What those of us who love all books cannot 

The fools who plainly feel themselves earth’s 

sages 

scrawl their 

fair pages. 

For which—and 

All readers wish 
sharks! 


“ F< 01s’ 


And would-be thoughts 


across 


half-witted marks 
indigestion for 


mere 


them wise 


On Useless Signs 


What’s the use of education 

For some dumb souls in our proud nation? 
Though taught to read at early age, 

On “el” and subway watch the sage 
Lighting a pipe, his shield a sign 
Forbidding smoking on that line! 

Or listen to the happy chatter 

"Neath “Silence!” cards that just don’t matter 
To those, perhaps, who’ve asked the way, 
Standing near “Entrance” plain as day! 
read, hear this prayer- 
“When seeing signs, don’t simply stare 


Oh, you who can 

But, copying Love, whom some dull souls call 
blind, 

Read them,” we beg, “not 
with the mind.” 


with the eyes but 


ANN Enpcar Lucas 


American Woman’s Association 


One Good Laugh 


In my remarks about the war crisis in 
Europe, I neglected to say that I did get one 
good laugh out of the whole grim business, 
what the 
tension.” It was when I read Hitler’s tender 
little statement to the visiting journalists at 
Niiremberg. 

“You said Der “that | 


would not do anything to bring sorrow to any 


despite newspapers call “mounting 


know,” Fuehrer, 


mother’s heart.” 
S.J. K. 
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REVIEWS 47-56 
“Knowledge is of two 


kinds. We know a sub- 
ject ourselves, or we know 


where we can find it.’— 
Samuel Johnson 
Fugitives 


RE reference questions still unanswered in 
the library where they were asked. If you 
can answer them please send the citation to 
this department. If you have Fugitives of 
your own send them in for others to answer. 


Unanswered 


1. (My ’38) Who is the author of these lines 


Trudge on with hearts elate 
And feet with courage shod 


For that which men call fate 
Is the handiwork of God! 
4. (Je °38) “Something about Florence S. Roberts, 
who she is and where she lives. Her poem 


“Farewell to Su-Lin” appeared in the Chicago 
Tribune, A Line O’Type or Two, edited by June 
Provines, on April 5. Neither Miss Provines nor 

Miss Mildred Burke of the Chicago Tribune Li- 

brary were able to furnish us with this infor- 

mation.” 

5. From Estella Wolf, Reference Librarian, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana, comes this let- 
ter: 

“It is very gratifying to know that there is a 
place where one can send queries that are difficult 
to locate. May I submit the request for the au 
thor of this statement: ‘Everything contains within 
itself the seed of its own destruction.’ I have sent 
the request to Notes and Queries, New York Times, 
Book Review Section. .. ” 

6. From Sallie Leuer, Assistant Librarian, Loyola 


University, New Orleans, La.: ““Wanted a list of 
foreigners who participated in the Revolutionary 
” 


47. Children’s Poetry 


CHILDREN’S Poetry INDEx. Compiled by 
Maud Russell MacPherson. 3oston, F. W. 
Faxon Company, 1938. 453p. (Useful refer- 


ence series, no. 62) 


Scope: An index to 12,000 pene in fifty collec 
tions most frequently found in public and school 
libraries. 

Arranged: Subject, author, title, with collection 
references in title index only. 

Children’s librarians, teachers of children’s 

literature, elementary school librarians, and 


teachers will all find this a boon. Some dif- 


CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 




















A monthly review of non- 
subscription _ publications. 
The judgments expressed 
are independent of The 
Wilson Company. Commu- 
nications should be addressed, 
Louis Shores, Peabody 
School, Nashville, Tenn. 


Library 


ference of opinion on the selection of anthol 
ogies and the omission of individual poems is 
inevitable. For example, of eleven collections 
annotated by Bertha E. Mahony and Elinor 
Whitney in Five years of children’s book 
(Doubleday, 1936, p. 496-500) six are indexed 
The five omitted are, Gerald Bullett’s English 


galaxy of shorter poems, Elizabeth Coats 
worth’s The sun’s diary, Burgess Johnson's 
A little book of necessary nonsense, Blanche 


Jennings Thompson’s |WVith harp and lute, and 
Margaret Wilkinson’s Contemporary poetry 
The subject index should be especially useful 
to elementary school teachers and to librarians 
who serve them. 


48. Book Illustrators 


\MERICAN Book ILLustrAToRS; bibliographi 
check lists of 123 artists. $y Theodore |] 
ton. N.Y. Bowker, 1938. 289p. $7.50 


Scope: “a catalogue devoted exclusively to 


illustrated by American artists.” 
irranged: Alphabetically by artists with index 
In all 123 artists’ works are listed. Their 
names were determined by the interest shown 


at a library reference desk. For each artist 


titles with full bibliographic information, in 
cluding number and kind of illustrations, ar 
given. 
49. Synonyms and Antonyms 
ALLEN’Ss SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS. By 
F. Sturges Allen; rev. and enl. edition, ed 
by T. H. Vail Motter. N.Y. Harper, 1938. 
427p. $3 
Arranged: Divided page with cross references ir 
lower section 
The late F. Sturges Allen was known to 


librarians not only for his editorial connection 
with Webster’s New international dictionary 
but also for his eloquent defense of encyclo 
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pedic material in a dictionary. He left notes 
for a revision of his synonym and antonym 
book and these have been faithfully followed 
by Professor Motter. 

The present edition is 50 per cent larger 
than the previous one, includes 30 to 40 
per cent new title entries, and numerous ex- 
amples of cant, slang, and colloquialism. The 
sense discriminations, which comprise more 
than half the new material, are a special fea- 


ture. Little used foreign words in the previ- 
ous edition have been replaced with British 
equivalents for American terms. Altho some 


space is saved by placing cross reference en- 
tries in a separate three column section at the 
bottom of each page it is questionable whether 
this compensates for the time lost by such a 
device. 

In view of its up-to-dateness, its inclusion 
of antonyms, its comprehensiveness, and _ its 
authority, Allen’s Synonyms and antonyms 
should be among the first supplementary word 
books considered by libraries. 


50. Roget 


Rocet’s INTERNATIONAL THESAURUS of Eng- 
lish words and phrases. A complete book of 
synonyms and antonyms founded upon and 
embodying Roget’s original work with numer- 
ous additions and modernizations. By C. O. 
Sylvester Mawson. .. N.Y. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1938. 857p. $1.39 


Arranged: Roget “idea” classified plan with index 


Among the new features in this edition are 
the enlarged list of synonyms and antonyms, 
inclusion of citations from modern authors, 
regrouping of synonyms so that each para- 
graph consists of words nearly interchange- 
able. Editor Mawson apparently prefers this 
edition to his own previous alphabetic arrange- 
ment of Roget and, as he suggests, the prac- 
tised writer will agree. 


51. Textbooks of the Year 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL CATALOG FOR 
1938; 67th annual issue revised to April 1938. 
An index to elementary and secondary school 
books and readers f data 
furnished by the textbook publishers and com- 
piled at the office of The Publishers Weekly. 


supplementary from 


N.Y. R. R. Bowker Company. 150p. $1 
Arranged: Alphabetically by authors 
This is a useful list for school libraries. Its 
usefulness could be enhanced by a title and 
series index. 
52. Bancroft’s “Games” 
GAMES; rev. and enl. ed. of Games for the 


playground, home, school, and gymnasium. By 


123 


Bancroft. N.Y. 1938. 


Jessie H. 
685p. $3 


Macmillan, 


Scope: Basic selected games for indoor and out, 
except cards. 

Arranged: Classified, with useful graded index. 

This basic reference book was revised in 
July 1937 and published early this year. It 
aims to bring up-to-date the regulations and 
rules on games included in the 1909 edition 
and at the same time to introduce the more 
popular of the many new games. 

The index indicates, in addition to page, the 
grade or age levels for which the game is 


suitable. The basic reference tool in the field. 
53. More Games 
THE CoMPpLETE Book oF GAMES. By 


Clement Wood and Gloria Goddard. N.Y. 


Halcyon House, 1938. 894p. $1.98 


Scope: Card, party, and other indoor 
door games 

Arranged: Classified; 
no index 


games; out 


detailed table of contents; 


Rules and regulations for 1500 


door and with 


games, in- 


outdoor, over 100 diagrams. 
Lack of an index delays ready reference. 
Otherwise a valuable reference tool in every 


popular library. 


54. Educational Law 


SIxTH YEARBOOK OF ScHooL Law 1938. 
Ed. by M. M. Chambers. Washington, Amer- 
ican Council on Education, c.1938. 150p. $1 


Scope: 


4 “narrative topical summary of decisions 
of the higher courts in all states of the United 
States of America in cases involving school 
law, as reported during the preceding year.” 

Arranged: Classified, with index to jurisdictions 
and topics. 
Twenty-two authorities have contributed to 
this compact digest of current school law which 
should answer many questions for administra- 


tors, teachers, trustees. 


55. Science Cyclopedia 


E-NCYCLOPEDLA 


VAN NOSTRAND’S SCIENTIFIC 
.. N.Y. Van Nostrand, 1938. 


Scope: Aeronautics, astronomy, botany, chemistry, 
engineering, geology, mathematics, medicine, 
mineralogy, navigation, physics, and zoology. 

Arranged: Alphabetically, cross references. 

Altho somewhat smaller than Hutchinson’s, 
this new one volume cyclopedia should prove 
an economical investment for the popular li- 
brary. Its ten contributing and eleven consult- 
ing editors provide acceptable authority. The 
compactness of its arrangement assures acces- 
sibility of its material. There are, in addition 
to the 10,000 entries arranged alphabetically, 
numerous cross references printed in bold face 

(Continued on page 142) 








Films Out of Books 


By Maxine Block * 


FILM which should have the attention 

of every librarian and which unfortu- 
nately may not be exhibited in all cities comes 
to us from England. It is called Edge of the 
lVorld and was filmed at Foula, a desolate 
rocky island, situated in the outer Hebrides, 
to the north of Scotland. The cast is composed 
mainly of native islanders and the whole film 
is reminiscent of Man of Aran. 


Michael Powell, the director and writer of 
the script, had heard that St. Kilda, one of 
the group of islands which the Romans called 
Ultima Thule, was to be completely depopu- 
lated because of the forces of nature, the 
dwindling of the peat supply, loss of crops, 
and the depletion of fishing grounds by steam 
trawlers. In order to show the bitter struggle 
waged by these hardy Scotsmen on these barren 
rocks with their thin twisted bits of grass, 
Mr. Powell took a crew to the island of Foula 
and there filmed a really distinguished film of 
the documentary genre. 

The Motion Picture Review Digest in its 
excerpts from reviews on this film finds al- 
most every reviewer rating it as exceptional. 
And that brings up a point, do most librarians 
get a chance to see the really fine things from 
abroad? I doubt this, except in the case of 
good-sized cities where the so-called arty little 
picture houses can find enough discriminating 
patrons. And it is a pity, because even when 
these foreign films which we have an oppor- 
tunity to see so frequently in New York, have 
hackneyed and poorly motivated plots, bad edit- 
ing, lighting, and all the other technical faults 
which Hollywood avoids, they still have an 
interest in their locale whether it is pictur- 
esque or merely unusual. To those of us who 
take our traveling in an armchair with a book, 
these films are a joy for the background, the 
costumes, customs and oft-times magnificent 
photography. Hollywood-manufactured back- 
grounds of foreign locales, altho sometimes 
recreated painstakingly just do not have that 
artless quality of the original. Thus even a 
foreign film comparable to our Class B pic- 
tures is infinitely more worthy of study for 
its locale. When to that is added a deep sin- 
cerity, absence of typical Hollywood production 
values, actors in the best sense of the word, 
oftentimes an original approach, and an oppor 
tunity to study languages, it can readily be 
seen that foreign films are filling houses here- 
tofore empty. 

Librarians who desire to see the outstanding 
foreign films should not be content to sit and 





* Editor, Motion Picture Review Digest. 


bemoan their lot in small towns but should 
meet with school officials, members of better 
film councils and exhibitors and try to bring 
more of these films to all corners of the United 
States. Specially sponsored productions with 
the ticket sale in the hands of those interested 
and the local film house or school auditorium 
for a setting may be the solution. 

Among other unusual films watch for South 
Riding also from England and based on a 
novel of same title by Winifred Holtby. It 
deals eloquently with such an _ unpicturesque 
subject as the local politics of a typical Eng 
lish agricultural community and concerns a 
school mistress who aids a country squire in 
protecting his land. Slow moving, with some 
wonderful shots of the English countryside, it 
is filled with an all-enveloping sincerity whicl 
so seldom shines from the screen in American 
made films. 

Another exceptional film is Drums which 
was filmed in India and England in Techni- 
color—to my mind the finest Technicolor yet 
seen. Set against the towering mountains of 
northern India, it is a dramatic tale of an 
English army post during a native uprising 
Native music, ritual dancing and customs as 
well as breathtaking shots of the Khyber Pass 
in the foothills of the Himalayas and the palace 
of the Mehtar of Chitral (never before photo 
graphed) make this a film not to be missed 
Sabu, the little Indian boy some of you may 
remember from Elephant Boy is one of the 
stars. The film is based on the novel by 
\. E. W. Mason. 

An American film notable for 
Spawn of the North from the novel by Barrett 
Willoughby. Three years in the making, this 
is a film of the salmon spawning season in 
Alaska during pioneer days when Indians held 
special rituals to provide ample fishing sup 
plies and piracy in the fishing industry was 
known. Its little-photographed locale is a 
background for beautiful shots of the famous 
Taku Ice Cap where the glacier sends thunder 
A particularly 


locale 15 


ing baby icebergs into the sea. 
fine study guide to the discussion and appre- 
ciation of this film, prepared by Dr. William 
Lewin, is obtainable from the Educational and 
Recreational Guides, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City. Another film distinguished for its back 
ground is Valley of the Giants based on the 
novel by Peter B. Kyne. Filmed in fine Tech 
nicolor, it is an old-fashioned thriller with a 
background of the giant redwoods of Cali 
fornia. 
(Continued on page 138) 
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NEW SUBJECT HEADINGS Association of school film libraries (RG) 


sa Moving pictures in education 
; ; : . . sa Moving picture industry 
Are you interested in the continuation Of  Autolators frG) 
the lists of new subject headings as adopted sa Automobile parking 
<s Lae : para a iia sa Garages : ; 
by libraries: If you are, please cooperate Bacteria, Effect of vitamins on (Ag) 


with the Committee on Subject Headings of sa Vitamins ; 
L.A Cepatet Cacti : ee line 3 Book rarities—Facsimiles (RG) 
the A.L.A. Catalog Section by sending in S Salada GN dane ‘eee 


your new subject headings to the chairman  Bristles, Artificial (RG) 
* > AM s Artificial bristles 
of the committee. yg 
For publication in this list the Committee British colonial development advisory committee (RG) 
‘ould like (I hiect heading Burroughs newsboy’s foundation (RG) 
wouk ike to receive new subject headings on Moston—A tube 
which have not appeared in any of the Wilson sa Boys’ clubs 
: 1 —- e | it - - . ( . re li t EF: “| _ 5a Newsboys : 
indexes Or a brary ol ongress 1S B act! Cape Hatteras national seashore (RG) 
subject heading should be on a 3x5 card or Hatteras national seashore, Cape 
slip with cross references and library symbol & National parks and reserves—United States 
I 3 . Inter-American travel congress (RG) 
indicated. s Travel congress, Inter-American 
sa Latin America—Description and travel 
: International conference on new theories in physics 
ries supplying them. _(RG) 
s Conference on new theories in physics, Inte: 


L 


Symbols. after the terms indicate the libra- 





sa=“see also” reference (refer from) aailnnal 
s—“see” reference (refer from) sa Physics 
International federation of film archives (RG) 
ErFi—E ABRAHAM, Chairman :' sa ——— pictures ac 
r , > : wen nternationa peace Campaign x) 
Toledo Public Library s Peace euaeatns. Eataseatiens 
Toledo, Olto sa Peace societies 
Inventions—Classification (RG) 
s Classification of inventions 
ADOPTED BY LIBRARIES Maps, Isometric (RG) 
s Isometric maps 
American federation of labo Relations with CIO sa Graphic methods 
(ArCC) Municipal lands (RG) 
sa Committee for industrial organizatior sa Land—United States 
American federation of ibor-——Unity conference sa Public lands—United States 
(ArCC) National association of biology teachers (RG) 
sa American federation of labor—Relations witl s Biology teachers, National association of 
cIo sa Educational associations 
sa Committee for industrial organization sa Teachers associations 
Colonial agents (NNC) National rededication movement (RG) 
s Agents, Colonial s Rededication movement, National 
sa Colonies and colonization, British—-Government North Carolina beach erosion control project (RG) 
sa Diplomatic service—U.S s Beach erosion control project, North Carolina 
sa Representation, Color Perfusion pump (RG) 
sa United States—Government to 177 s Lindbergh perfusion pump 
Eleven. membe rs case (NNC) sa Physiological apparatus 
sa Great sritain. House of ommons p Phyllochlorin (RG) 
sa Great Britain—History—Civil war, 1642-164 sa Botanical chemistry 
_ Sa Impeachments- Great Britain sa Proteins . 
ay 8 Faye gy oo examinations, Premarital (RG) 
Baers Ble . . a sa Marriage 
E ee. science (ArCC) s Premarital physical examinations ; 
Federal labor unions (ArCt Radio broadcasting—Municipal uses (RG) 
s American federatios i dele a tee oe s Municipal broadcasting 
pote: Yaa sa Municipal advertising 
Garment supporters—Patents (NNC) Sea snakes (RG) 
Labels (for plants) (OrP) s Hydrophiidae 
Labor unions—Accounting (ArCC) s Pelamas platurus 
Labor unions—Constitutions (ArCC) sa Snakes 


Letterheads (NNC) sa Zoology 

sa Lettering Sewer inspection (RG) 

sa Stationery s Inspection of sewers 
Literature and politics (ArC( sa Sanitary inspection 

sa Art and propaganda sa Sanitary surveys 
Rating of employees (OrP) Soils—Sugar content (Ag) 

s Employees—Rating of officials s Sugar in soils 

Russian American fur company (OrP _ sa Sugars 

sa Fur trade Tinnitus (Ed) 


Welders (NNC) s Head noises 
sa Labor s Noises, Head 
sa Welding Town meeting of the air (RG) 


sa Forum, Open 
sa Radio broadcasting—Educational applications 


ADOPTED BY WILSON INDEXES sa Radio broadcastings— Programs 
: sa Town Hall, New York city 

Activism (philosophy) (Int) [ransradio press service (RG) 

sa Philosophy sa News agencies 

sa Pragmatism . sa Radio broadcasting—News 
Airplanes in corralling (RG) Unemployables (RG) 

sa Corralling che sa Employment 
Association for the study of allergy (RG) sa Handicapped 

s Allergy, Association for the study of sa Unemployment 

sa Anaphylaxis and allergy United States—Civil aeronautics authority (RG) 

sa Asthma s Civil aeronautics authority 

sa Hay fever sa Aviation—United States 


sa Medical research sa Aeronautics, Commercial—United States 








Junior Librarians Section 


{This monthly department, sponsored by the Junior 
Members Round Table of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, is concerned chiefly with reporting and in 
tegrating the activities of the younger librarians 
Junior groups are asked to send regular reports and 
recommendations. Correspondence and articles from 
individual librarians pertaining to the work and wel- 
fare of library assistants are also welcome. Material 
submitted for publication in this department should 
preferably be addressed to the Round Table’s edi 
torial representative and “coordinator”: Mrs. Ruth 
Phillips Griffith, 4318 Melbourne Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif 


Chairman’s Column 


ITH this October issue of the Bulletin 

we see our new Coordinator's staff, Dis- 
trict secretaries, and other Junior Members all 
One of the 
recent recommendations of the A.L.A. Execu- 
tive Board is that officers of boards, committees, 
and round tables continue to serve until Au- 
gust 31. Thus with September 1 as the dead- 
line for the October issue, the wheels start to 
that date! 


well started with the year’s work. 


revolve officially at 


District Secretaries 


The appointment of the remaining two Dis 


trict secretaries at this time 


roster of our district organization. 


completes the 
They are 
as follows: 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 
Austin 


Mrs. Sarah Staley 


Carnegie Library of Nashville 
Nashville, Tenn. 
(Mrs. Austin was chairman of the Tennessee Junior 
Members during 1936-37) 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT Miss Juanima 
Wells 
Bexar County Library 
San Antonio, Tex. 
(Miss Wells was chairman of the Texas Junior 


Members during 1937-38). 


]MRT Directory 


Elsewhere in this section you will see printed 
the JMRT directory for 1938-39, .for your use 
and convenience. Clip this page of your copy 
and keep it handy for immediate 
(It is assumed that all Juniors 
Wilson Bulletin, at the nominal price of 50 
year !) 


reference. 
subscribe to 


More About the Inventory 


3y this time all of you have had time thorol) 
to peruse the Junior Member Inventory o1 
“Personal Appraisal Questionnaire” printed in 
the September issue of Wilson Bulletin. The 
Wilson Company has most generously agreed 
to print 1000 copies at cost (to be met by 
Round Table treasury) which will be distributed 
free to Junior Members. Please note othe 
article in this Section regarding their distri 
bution. 


"Miss Atlanta Junior’ 


You will be interested in the composite pi 
ture of the based upon the 
of a representative group of Junior Members 
from Atlanta, Ga. Other local 
find it valuable and useful to compile a similar 
case history of their own territories. Are you 
better or worse than the average “Miss At- 
lanta”? Let us know how the questionnair« 
helps you to analyze yourself, to meet your 
individual problems. What, in 
are the findings of the Atlanta 
are most significant (1) to the profession as a 
whole, and (2) to the 
the profession ? 


inventory returns 


groups may 


your opinion, 


group whi 


members 


younger 


NorMA OLIN IRE! 
Chairman, JM RT 


MISS ATLANTA JUNIOR LIBRARIAN: A CASE HISTORY 


[A preliminary draft of the Inventory for Young 
Librarians which was published in the September 
Bulletin was used by the Atlanta Juniors to learn 
something about themselves. This composite picture, 
based on the returns from the questionnaire, was 
prepared by Geraldine LeMay, Emory Library School, 
assisted by Isabel Erlich, Carnegie Public Library, 
Atlanta, Ga.] 


Problem 

To make a social investigator’s analysis of 
Miss Atlanta Junior Librarian, and to draw 
some conclusions about her abilities, present 
condition, and possibilities for the future. 


Traits 
Her strongest traits are interest, enthusi 
asm, willingness to work, a fair degree of tact, 


friendliness, ability to get along with client 
and associates, perseverance, accuracy, and di 
pendability. Weak traits, which are handicaps 
in her work, are lack of social 
certain degree of the Southern (and very 
human) tendency toward procrastination, a 
limited book knowledge both in the professional 
and general book fields. 


initiative, a 


Work: type and preferences 

She likes to work with people and with 
special groups, can do work involving technical 
routines, but has little ability to deal with 
specialized (research) matter. She definitely 
likes to make plans, but feels that on the whole 
she does not like to supervise the work of 
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others. Most of the time she states firmly that 
she does not work more efficiently under super- 
vision but occasionally admits that supervision 
may help. She does not really like routine 
work but can do it with fairly good grace if 


the work is not exclusively of this type. When 
the occasion demands it, she can work very 
well under pressure but does not want the 


pressure to be too long sustained. 


Education 
COLLEGE 
She took her major subject work in the 
Literature and Social Science groups with Eng- 
lish decidedly ahead of the others, History 
second, and Education third. In the minor 
subjects, French led, with Sociology and Edu- 
She is quite proficient 
in French, has a good knowledge of Latin, a 
fair knowledge of smattering 
of other languages. 


cation in second place. 


German, and a 


OTHER SPECIAL TRAINING 
She has had very little special training 
outside her own field, but has done a little 


studying in music, typing, social welfare work, 


and journalism. 
LIBRARY TRAINING 
She has had general library 
some school, college, cataloging and bibliography 


training, with 


specialization 


Experience 

LIBRARY 
She has had 
type of library and in every phase of library 


experience in almost every 
work except the purely administrative. In the 
public library she has been in the young people’s 
department, general circu- 
lation, catalog, and readers’ advisory 
service. She has had charge of the county 
department of a county wide library, and has 
gone on that to the broader field of 
regional library service In the school library 
she has served as librarian in junior and senior 
high schools. She has worked in the college 
and university libraries in circulation, reserves, 
reference and cataloging departments. In the 
special library field she has been librarian of 
a library school library and a forestry library. 


school department, 


reference 


from 


NON-LIBRARY 
Outside the library 
ience has been in teaching, 
some social case work and general office work 


field her chief 


h she has done 


exper- 
thoug 


Present position 

She is at present working in a college or 
university library, library, 
public library (See table 1.) 


special school or 
SPECIFIC DUTIES 
Her 


such jobs as shelf reading and mending, 


with 
they 


duties are varied. Beginning 
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progress thru general circulation work, compil- 
ation of bibliographies, research on elusive ref- 
erence questions, cataloging, readers’ advisory 
service, book selection, instruction in library 
school, to such administrative work as the di- 
rection and planning of the work of a depart- 
ment, supervision, purchase and organization 
for elementary schools, and complete charge of 
a school library. Her responsibilities in the 
library have decidedly increased since her ac- 
ceptance of her present position. 


SPECIALIZED KNOWLEDGE 

In doing her work, she has acquired a cer- 
amount of specialized knowledge in cir- 
and order routines, cataloging and 
filing techniques. Her position, on the whole, 
seems to require a general rather than a spe- 
cialized knowledge of books. In some of her 
however, there is particular need for 
familiarization with books in the fields of book 
and reference; therefore, she has 
acquired some skill in the use of various refer- 
ence tools. She realizes, of course, that there 
is much she does not know about the book 
world but feels her shortcomings most keenly 
in the fields of the sciences and social investi- 
gation. Her situation, as she sees it, can be 
remedied by reading and study, further aca- 
demic training, and discussion of technical books 
with the clientele in special libraries. 


tain 
culation 


work, 


selection 


PERFORMANCE OF PRESENT WORK 

She attempts to do her regular work promply 
and thoroly in so far as the pressure of too 
much to do in too little time will allow. Some- 
how she manages to do outside of her regular 
routine such things as reading lists, radio talks, 
book reviews, exhibits, surveys of the reading 
habits of certain groups of her borrowers. 
In order to accomplish all this, she has at- 
tempted and in many cases effected a simplifi- 
cation of routine, elimination of duplicate rec- 
ords and certain valueless statistical records, 
and compilation of various lists to expedite 


recurrent duties. 


RELATION TO STAFF 

Her position in the library seems a happy 
one, with friendly relations between her, those 
under whom she works and those whose work 
she directs. She has under her supervision 
student assistants, W.P.A. workers, and as- 
sistants in the reference and catalog depart- 
ments. Her administrative duties have gradu- 
ally increased and she has grown to meet them, 
though she realizes her shortcomings as an 
She is enthusiastic over her work 
and her library. However, there are elements 
in her position she would definitely like to have 
More opportunity for self-develop- 
ment thru some time for professional reading 
at the library, relief from some of her numer- 
ous routine jobs, more definite prospects of 


executive. 


changed. 
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promotion and increase in salary in return for 
adequate service rendered would be appreciated. 
(See tables 3 and 4.) 


Professional activities 

She belongs to A.L.A. as well as South- 
eastern, Georgia, and Atlanta associations, and 
is active in all these groups. In addition to 
furthering the work of the local groups, she 
has served occasionally as an officer and on 
committees for Southeastern and JMRT. She 
has contributed a few articles to professional 
magazines. 


Continuing education 

She belongs to very few community groups 
and is ordinarily not active in those in which 
she does have membership. Though she has 
access to the professional periodicals and books 
she has only a superficial knowledge of the 
new developments in the library field. She has, 
however, read a great deal of periodical mate- 
rial on subjects pertaining immediately to her 
present job. (See table 6.) The lectures, 
concerts, etc. which Atlanta offers have served 
her as a means of personal development. She 
has taken formal courses in German, American 
history, Spanish, Italian, and Speech since be- 
ginning library work and has studied Contempo- 
rary drama, Shakespeare, Elizabethan drama, 
Sociology, Political science, and American liter- 
ature since graduation from library school. 


Program of development 

In the sixteen questionnaires, the follow- 
ing subjects for systematic reading were listed: 
Sociology, theory and practice of cataloging, 
county and regional library developments, farm 
problems, country life, present social and eco- 
nomic conditions in the South, and technology. 
Three of the Atlanta juniors are now working 
toward M.A. degrees (2 in Library Science). 
However, the group as a whole has not as yet 
made definite plans for continuing education 
either thru systematic reading or further aca- 
demic training. 


TABLES 


1. Types of libraries represented by the 16 
questionnaires considered. 


College and university 


Special libraries .... 4 
School libraries .... 4 
Public libraries .... 2 
1 6 

This does not give 


quite a true cross-section 
of the Atlantic Junior 
group. The public library 
represents a much larger 
proportion of the whole 
than the above table 
shows. 
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2. Years in library work 


NO: «a acai 1 
MEE sescoces 5 
MUGTERS ccccece 

REE ceccesss 11 


3. Promotions—Prospects for (3 failed to re 


port) 
None .... 10 (5 college, 
2 special, 2 public, 
1 university) 
Slight ... 1 (special) 
Possibility 2 (1 school, 
: ; 1 special) ; 
4. Salary increase—Prospects for (2 failed 


report) 
eee 7 (3 college, 
2 special, 2 public) 
Slight .... 1 (special) 
Possibility . 2 (special) 
Definite 4 (3 school, 
1 university) 
These figures indicate 


that the prospects of the 
group as a whole for 
promotion or salary in 
crease are slight, that th 
situation of the public 
librarians in this respect 
is worst and that of the 
school librarians most fa 
vorable 

5. Salaries 

$1100 

$1500 

$1510 

$2000 


Lowest 
Median 
Average 
Highest 


6. Professtonal periodicals read 
A.L.A. Bulletin l 
Wilson Bulletin .... 1 
Library Journal .... 14 
Booklist 
Special Libraries .... 1 


Conclusions 

Miss Atlanta Junior Librarian is apparently 
well suited both by personality and training 
for the position which she now holds. She 
needs certain very definite things, however, fo1 
her continuing development : 

Time for study and professional reading at 
the library. 

Release from some of her routine duties. 

More incentive in the form of a definite 
schedule of promotion and salary increas¢ 

A well formulated plan for further study 
academic and professional, and for her ow! 
future as a librarian. 

Use of her leisure time outside library hours 
for development as a person rather than 
as a librarian, more social contacts and 
community life, the pursuit of a hobby or 
two, and reading for the fun of it. 





GET INVENTORIES FREE 


Reprints of the Junior Member in- 
ventory may be secured by sending 
114c postage per copy to your JMRT 
District Secretary or to Irene Fetty, 
Iowa State College Library, Ames, 
Iowa. 
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JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE DIRECTORY, 1938-39 


OFFICERS 


Chairman 
Mrs. Norma Olin Ireland 
433 E. Valley View St., 
secretary-treasurer 


Mr. Willard Heaps 


Altadena, Calif 


Columbia University Library School, New York 
City 
BOARD MEMBERS 
Mr. Gerald McDonald 
New York Public Library, Fifth Ave. and 42d St., 


New York City 
Miss Janet Zimmerman 


Glen Rock Public Library, Glen Rock, N.J 
Miss Elizabeth Hesser 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md 
Miss Christine Taylor 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 


CO-ORDINATOR STAFF 


( 0-ordinator 
Mrs. Ruth Phillips Grifhth 
4318'4 Melbourne Ave., Los 
Assistant Co-ordinator 
Mrs. Mary Kenan 
Kern County Free Library, 


Angeles, Calif 
takersfield, Calif 


DISTRICT SECRETARIES 


Central 
Miss Lois M. Zimmerman 
1503 N. Pennsylvania, $47, 
Eastern 
Miss Fannie 
Free Public 
Middlewestern 
Miss Marietta Daniels 
Washington University, Saint 
Southeastern 
Mrs. Sarah Staley Austin 


Indianapolis, Ind 


Sheppard 
Library, Paterson, N.J 


Louis, Mo 


Carnegie Library of Nashville, Nashville, Ten: 
Southwestern 

Miss Juanima Wells 

Bexar County Library, Sa Antonio, Tex 
Western 

Miss Natalie Mayo 

San Francisco Public Library, San Francisco, Calif 

STATE CHAIRMEN 
(Please notify Co-ordinator immediately when new 


chairmen are elected. Changes will be announced in 
this Section of the Bulletin thruout the year. Dis 


tricts are indicated in parentheses, after name of 
state.) 
Alabama (Southeastern) 

Miss Emma Louise Wills, Librarian 

College of Education, Univ. of Alabama 


California (Western) 

Mr. Joseph Belloni 

Pacific Grove Library, Pacific 
Colorado (Western) 

Mr. Hamilton Hatfield 

State College of Education, Greeley 
Connecticut (Eastern) 

Miss Ruth Trusdell 

Park Branch Library, 
Georgia (Southeastern) 

Miss Marella Walker 

Library of Emory University, Atlanta 
Illinois (Central) 

Miss Elizabeth Windsor, Librarian 

Flagg Township Public Library, Rochelle 
Indiana (Central) 

Miss Susan Erlwin 

Kokomo Public Library, Kokomo 
lowa (Middlewestern) 

Miss Clarice Krieg 

Library of Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City 


Grove 


Hartford 


Kansas (Middlewestern) 
Miss Esther Park 


Kansas State Teacher’s College, Porter Library, 
Pittsburg _ 
Kentucky (Southeastern) 


Miss Mary Alice Salyers 
Somerset Public Library, Somerset 
Louisiana (Southwestern) 
Miss Lucile Althar 
301 Wilkinson Ave., 
Varyland (Eastern) 
Miss Anna L. Glantz 
Goucher College Library, Baltimore 
Massachusetts (Eastern) 
(Unorganized but having a spokesman in A. H 
<alish, Boston Public Library) 
Michigan (Central) 
Miss Emma Sihler 
Jackson Public Library, 
Minnesota (Middlewestern) 
Miss Marian Shafer 
Minneapolis Public Library 
Vississippt (Southeastern) 
Miss Sara Smith 
University High School 
Missouri (Middlewestern) 
Miss Elizabeth Sanderson 
Missouri Library Commission, Jefferson City 
Nebraska (Middlewestern) 
Miss Bernice Anderson 
Omaha Public Library, Omaha 
New Jersey (Eastern) 
Miss Hazel Kirk Levins 
East Orange Public Library, East Orange 
Vew York (Eastern) 
Miss Willa Bennett 
Yonkers Public Library, Yonkers 
Vorth Carolina (Southeastern) 
Miss Louise Jennings, Burlington 
Burlington 
Miss Marjorie Hodd, Library, Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina, Greensboro 
Ohio (Central) 

Miss Alberta Phelps 
Hospital Librarian, 
Youngstown 

Oklahoma (Southwestern) 
Miss Eugenia Maddox 
Pulsa Public Library, Tulsa 

Oregon (Western) 

Miss Constance Lehde 
Oregon State Agricultural 

Pennsylvania (Eastern) 
Marion Deleon, secretary-treasuret 
Hoyt Library, Kingston 

South Carolina (Southeastern) 

Mrs. Wright 

The Library, Laurens 

ennessee (Southeastern) 

Mr. Walter H. Kaiser 

Technical Librarian, 
300 Pound Bldg 

Texas (Southwestern) 
Miss Edith Scrimigeour 
State Library, Austin 

Vermont (Eastern) 

Miss Nila Hall Miller 

Kellogg-Hubbard Library, 

“irginia (Southeastern) 

Miss Dorothy L. Wood 

Richmond Public Library, 

“isconsin (Central) 

Miss Bertha E. 

LaCrosse Public 


Shreveport 


Jackson 


Library, University 


Public Library, 


Youngstown Public Library 


College, Corvallis 


Chattanooga Branch TVA, 


Chattanooga 


Montpelier 


Richmond 


Buelow 


Library, LaCrosse 


Prize Poster Contest Extended 


The closing date of the second Poster Con 
test has been extended to November 30. See 
page 62 of the September Wilson Bulletin for 
rules and suggestions. Hazel Kirk Levins, 
Free Public Library, East Orange, N.J., is 
Publicity Subcommittee representative. 

















THE SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


By Mae Graham 








[This monthly department about school libraries is 
prepared for the Wilson Bulletin under the direction 
of the School Libraries Section, American Library 
Association. All school librarians are invited to utilize 
this department for the discussion of their problems. 
Inquiries and contributions should be sent to Mae 
Graham, Department of Library Science, College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va.] 


Conference Report 


LTHO we sadly missed many school li- 

brarians whom we hoped to see at the 
Kansas City meeting, those who were able to 
attend found it an exceptionally fine opportu- 
nity to meet for informal discussion as well 
as to attend interesting meetings and formal 
discussions. The local hospitality committee, 
under the leadership of Maurine Fairweather 
of the Westport High School of Kansas City, 
had made most pleasant arrangements for 
meetings and for visiting local libraries. 

We had reason to be very proud of the con- 
tribution of Bess Goodykoontz to the discus- 
sion of the “Relation of Books and Libraries 
to Education” which was the chief feature of 
the third general session on Friday morning. 
The program was sponsored jointly by the 
College and Reference Section and the School 
Libraries Section. Miss Goodykoontz spoke 
from the standpoint of the elementary and 
secondary schools. 

The principal social event was the School 
Libraries Section dinner at which Ina Clair 
Darby was guest speaker. She gave us the 
personal background from which she has 
drawn the material for her children’s stories. 

Dr. Dora Smith’s talk on 
general meeting of the section will be an in- 
spiration to all who read it in written form as 
well as to those who had the privilege of hear- 
ing it. 


reading at the 


At the business meeting Mrs. Loins Townley 
Place, Supervisor of Libraries in the Detroit 
Public Schools, was elected the new member 
of the executive board. Two new committees 
were authorized. One of these is a committee 
on professional training to work with the Pro- 
fessional Training Section of the A.L.A. on 
problems of training of school librarians. 
Ruth Ersted, State Supervisor of School Li- 
braries in Minnesota, is chairman of this com- 
mittee. The second is a committee to work 


on policies of membership and dues in the 
School Libraries Section. 


Mrs. Mary Peacock 





Douglas, State Supervisor of School Libraries 
in North Carolina, who represented the school 
library point of view in the council discussion 
on reorganization of the A.L.A. at the Kansas 
City meeting, is chairman of this committe: 

The Section was much gratified at the work 
of the Reading for Background Series Con 
mittee, which reported the publication of fi 
new lists. 

These and other committees are busy 
work important to the section and to each i 
dividual school librarian. We hope that ever 
one who has a suggestion or a problem will 
feel free and will take the time to make thes 
known. We also hope that those who miss« 
the pleasure of the recent conference did 
because they were saving up both tim 
money to enable them to 
meeting at San Francisco next June 


participate 


Extsa R. Berner, Chairman 


School Libraries Section 1] 
Lake Junior High School, De 
Colo. 


New Books—New Worlds 


The twentieth anniversary of Book H 
offers an excellent opportunity not only 
celebration but for us to take an inventor 
the services offered by our school libra: 
How does. your library today compar: 
one in your school twenty years ago? 
kind of library did you have in the elem 
and high you attended? Why 
devote at least part of your Book Wee 
gram this year to showing your principal 


schools 


your public what your library has 

plished in improving the reading hal 

tastes of the boys and girls in this new w 
Elsewhere in this issue of the I 

letin you will have suggested programs 

Book Week, and stories of how other 


rians have celebrated it in the past. 


Week 


November 6-12 has been designated by th« 
National Education Association for the eight 
eenth annual observance of American Edu 
tion Week. The theme for the week’s cel 
bration is Education For Tomorrow's America 
Beginning with Sunday, 


American Education 


November 6, on 
phase of the theme is to be emphasized each 
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day, as follows: Achieving the golden rule; 
developing strong bodies, able minds; master- 
ing skills and knowledge; attaining values and 
standards; accepting new civic responsibilities ; 
holding fast to our ideals of freedom; gaining 
security for all. 

Materials to assist in carrying out programs 
have been prepared by the National Education 
Association. Folders for the general theme as 
well as each day’s topic have been prepared 
and can be obtained from the N.E.A. at 1201 
l6th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Book Teasers 


The following program given by the Steele 
Elementary School, Denver, Colo., and sent in 
Scripture, supervisor of school 
libraries there, seems singularly appropriate at 
this time as it ties up so well with the themes 
of both Book Week and American Education 
Week 


by Elizabeth 


Good-¢ ladies and 
Jelieve-it-or-not 


Ding, dong-ding! 


gentlemen 


vening, 
This is Kipley, 
uu samples of book teasers, taken 


work. The news of 


bringing to 

from our regular library 

the hour 
From pole 


things are happening right now. 


to pole, Irom coast to coast, 
This is your 


local news reporter bringing the latest 


flashes 
from the editorial room of the 


Steele School 
Library. The most important recent event was 
the purchase of four new books. These were, 


additional 
Arthur and His Knights, 
Tales. For 
the children of 
now, but I'll 


Tom Sawyer, King 
and Andersen’s Fairy 
further library 
Steele School. 


two copies of 


activities consult 
I’m signing off 
e back again with you, this same 


hour, some other eveni (Grade 4A) 
1 glimpse into the home life of the community 
(A child waits for the evening paper, and is 


1 


Spe aking to the 
paper 


interestir 


“Oh, I do wish the 


vould come! 


audience) 
evening I’m reading the 
g continued story in it! The 
name of it is Hitty. That is a peculiar name 
isn’t it? It is spelled H-i-t-t-y. Hitty is an 
old-fashioned doll who belonged to a little girl 
named Phoebe Preble. Phoebe’s father was a 
sea captain. One voyage, the ship caught on 
fire. In the life- 
boats, Hitty was completely, And 
yesterday’s installment ended. Do 
you blame me 


most 


excitement of getting into 
forgotten 

that’s where 
for being anxious? (Paper is 
At last! Please pardon me, but I 


must see what is going to happen to Hitty 
J 


thrown in) 


now Goodbve (Grade 5B) 
A dramatic skit, entitled “Away to Sea.” 
P has ma Iaac . f 
(A bo ind huts grandfather on stage 


Grandfather is reading the paper.) 


131 


Boy: Grandfather, I wish I could get a job 
as cabin-boy on a fishing schooner! 

GF: Pish and nonsense! Your father might 
be a famous fisherman, but you belong at 
home. (Continues to read.) 

soy: Grandfather—, the ship “Two Sisters” 
is sailing tomorrow—lI’ll bet I could get a 
job—(Grandfather interrupts.) 

Gr: Fiddlesticks! Now 
reading. ) 

Boy: (Boy talks to audience in stage whisper.) 
Watch me fool grandpa! 

30Y: (Yawns) Grandfather, I’m sleepy, guess 
I'll go to bed. 


hush! (Resumes 


GF: All right, my boy. (Resumes reading. 
Boy pantomimes going up steps.) 
30y: Now to put on my heavy clothes (Pan- 
Now to raise the window. 
Yep, there’s the rope I 
(Climbs .down and runs 
luck! Here’s Captain 
Won’t grandfather be 
finds out I’ve run 
away! (Rows out to sea.) It’s kinda hard 
to row with only one paddle, but there’s 
the “Two Sisters” and it won’t be 
(Climbs up rope ladder on to deck.) 
Now to stowaway. (Hides and scene 
shifts to the interior of a cabin where two 
of the crew are eating.) 


tomimes). 
(Looks outside) 
fixed yesterday. 
to shore.) What 
Zeb’s rowboat! 
surprised when he 


long 


now ! 


3uD: Have some more coffee, Bill 

31LL: Thanks. (Notse is heard as ho. 
into hatch.) 

Bup: What's that? 

ILL: I'd better go see. Sounded like it came 
from the closet. (Pulls open the closet 
door and the boy comes forth. Boy to 
audience :) 

Boy: If you want to know what happens next, 
re ad Father’ s Gone A-Whaling It is 
found in Fiction “G.” (Grade 5B) 


jumps 


ANNOUNCER: A favorite of the airways 

Good evening—This is Jimmy Fiddlesticks 
bringing to you the latest news in the world 
of books. The book of the week is “Silver 
Chief, a Dog of the North.” A five bell book 
(Taps bell five times). Jim, a wounded moun- 
tie, had captured Laval, a desperate criminal, 
with the help of Silver Chief. On the way 
back to headquarters, Laval attempted to 
escape. Jim yelled, “Go get him, Silver Chief !” 
Laval picked up a rifle and pointed it towards 
the dog. What could Silver Chief do? Obey- 
ing his master would probably mean death 
Disobedience would mean dishonor, and prob- 
able death to Jim. Be sure to put this on your 
“must read” list. This is Jimmy Fiddlesticks 
saying “Good-night, and I do mean you.” 

(Grade 6A) 
(Continued on page 133) 


oO 














Rds. A. 


By Edwin E. Williams 


NOTES 








Federal Aid Prospects 


ROMPT consideration of the Harrison- 

Thomas-Fletcher Bill at the opening of the 
new Congress is promised by congressional 
leaders. 

Personal contacts between officials and con- 
stituents are the most effective method of secur- 
ing the passage of legislation, Mrs. Bernice T. 
Vander Vries, a member of the Illinois General 
Assembly, told a group of lay and library lead- 
ers recently. State library leaders are urged to 
see both congressmen and congressional leaders 
in the interim before fall elections, pointing out 
what the proposed grants would do for libraries 
in their states and asking their support. If re- 
ports of friendly congressmen are sent to the 
Federal Relations Committee, it will help in 
planning Washington activities. 

The study of federal relations to libraries 
made by Carleton B. Joeckel for the A.L.A. 
Special Committee on Federal Relations and 
submitted to the Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation in September 1937, is now in print. Its 
title is Library Service. One of a series of 
staff studies supplementing the “Reeves report,” 
it is sold by the Superintendent of Documents 
for 15 cents, in addition to distribution from the 
Office of the Advisory Committee, North In- 
terior Building, Washington, D.C. 


State Aid 


More than a dozen states are planning legis- 
lative campaigns for state aid in 1939, accord- 
ing to word received by the A.L.A. Public 
Library Division. Detailed plans will be an 
nounced later. 

“Results of last year’s state aid legislation are 
striking,” the Library Extension Board reports. 
“Vermont has complete, integrated library serv- 
ice, with four regional librarians, working from 
strategically located headquarters, supplement- 
ing, helping and extending the service of the 
many small libraries already in existence and 
finding new opportunities in adult education and 
service to schools. 

“Arkansas with active state leadership after 
the lapse of some years and state grants for 
rural library service, has ten new county libra- 
ries in operation and several on the waiting list. 
Ohio has emphasized grants for rural service 
from established libraries. Of its. 88 counties, 
nearly half now. have county-wide service. 


Legislation permitting regional service is being 
sought.” 

Two regional libraries were 
northern Alabama and western North Carolina 
by local library boards which undertook this 
larger service under contract with the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. An experimental regional 
service was carried on by the Louisiana Library 
Commission with financial help from the state 
board of education for the parishes of Winn, 
Jackson, and Grant. This will be continued 
under the new state aid appropriation reported 
in A.L.A. news last month. 

County library establishment has also come 
without state aid in some twenty-odd scattered 
counties, according to the board. The total 
number of counties in the United States spend 
ing $1000 or more annually is now 307 as com 
pared with 256 a year ago. 


dev eloped In 


Books for China 


Libraries are called upon to aid the libraries 
of China, particularly the college and university 
libraries, which have been destroyed in the 
course of Japanese invasion. After receiving 
an appeal from Dr. T. L. Yuan, chairman of 
the Executive Board of the Library Association 
of China, the Executive Board of the American 
Library Association, at its meeting in Kansas 
City, authorized a national appeal for books in 
all Western languages which will be of use to 
libraries in the cultural institutions of China. 

A.L.A. Headquarters will carry on its solici 
tation under the supervision of the International 
Relations Committee of which J. Periam Dan 
ton is chairman. 

Many of the colleges and 
China which were destroyed, have reopened in 
the interior where there seems to be little possi 
bility of invasion, and are in urgent need of 
reading material of great diversity. The need 
for scientific and technical works is particularly 
great, and Western literature is badly needed 
“so that there shall be no intellectual stagnation 
and inactivity.” The A.L.A. makes an appeal 
to libraries and individual librarians, and any 
others interested, for duplicate material, exclud- 
ing popular fiction, which might be of value to 
college or university students and professors 
Several copies of a single title may be useful 

Any books which are sent should be packed 
in boxes made of lumber which will withstand 
shipment abroad, and no box should weigh mor« 


universities in 
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than 300 pounds. The shipment should be ad- 
dressed to the International Exchange Service, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C., and 
shipment charges should be prepaid. When 
shipments are made, a letter should be sent to 
the International Exchange Service notifying 
them of the shipment and the purpose for which 
it is made. The A.L.A. would like to have a 
letter briefly describing any material which is 
sent. In any case, it is requested that a copy of 
the letter to the International Exchange Service 
be sent to A.L.A. Headquarters. Books will be 
forwarded from Washington directly to Hong 
Kong and the Library Association of China by 
the International Exchange Service, and they 
will be distributed in China in accordance with 
the needs of the institutions concerned. All 
shipments should be in Washington on or be- 
fore December 31. Address any communica- 
tions other than those to the International Ex- 
change Service to Books for China, American 
Library Association, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 


A Popular Aid 


More than 100,000 young people have been 
introduced to school and college libraries by 
Found in a Book since it was produced two 
years ago, a recent estimate reveals. This two- 
reel, 16 mm. silent film, made by the adminis- 
tration class of the University of Illinois Li- 
brary School, is now being circulated by Bell 
and Howell, 1801 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago. 
Requests should be sent directly to them. The 
rental fee is $4 for a two-day period. 

“Calls for library films come in increasing 
numbers, films for use by public libraries being 
particularly needed,” according to a report of 
the A.L.A. Publicity Committee. 

Those particularly wanted would introduce 
the library’s services to parents, business men, 
young people, and other community groups thru 
individual films produced with the interests and 
needs of a single group in mind. The A.L.A 
Publicity Division, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, will welcome information about a film 
preduced by any library, library school, or li 
brary association which might be nationally dis- 
tributed. 


Publicity Exhibit 

State library associations and library schools 
are invited to borrow a new publicity exhibit 
available for the cost of transportation only 
Fifty libraries from twenty states contributed 
to the exhibit, first shown at the Kansas City 
conference, thru the efforts of Gretchen Garri- 
son, of New York City, a member of the 
A.L.A. Publicity Committee. The exhibit in- 
cludes Things to Take Home, Public Library 
Handbooks, Editorials and News Stories (San 


Antonio, Texas), Library News, Printed Pub- 
lications, Mimeographed Publications, Sample 
Radio Scripts, Books and Films, Port (Kan.) 
Printing, Pictures of Exhibits, and Book Lists. 
The exhibit weighs 43 pounds. Address re- 
quests to the A.L.A. Publicity Division. 


Seeks Aid in Recruiting 
Librarians in service are urged to be on the 
lookout for superior young people and to inter- 
est them in librarianship. The Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship is of the opinion that 
the library schools, which do little more than 
select promising members of the group that 
presents itself for admission, need the active 
assistance of librarians in encouraging desirable 

young persons to go into library work. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 
(Continued from page 131) 
ANNOUNCER: Charlie McCarthy in person! 

(Child with Charlie on knee) 
Cuitp: Oh, Charlie, I’ve been reading the 
most interesting book! 


Cuarwie: (Sardonically) Mother Goose 
rhymes, eh? 


‘HILD: Oh, no, Charlie—it is not a baby book. 
This is the story of the Wonderful Loco- 


motive. 


HARLIE: A choo-choo? 


‘HILD: Yes, Charlie—You see, it’s this way 
Peter a little boy, was driving the locomo- 
tive out of a forest fire. The locomotive 
was filled with children he had found in 
the fire. Suddenly a burning tree fell right 
across the tracks 


“HARLIE: Oh, boy, oh boy—go on! What hap- 
pened next? 


HILD: There’s only one way to find out, 
Charlie. 


“HARLIE: How’s that? 


‘HILD: By reading the book. 


“HARLII And where can I find this book? 

CuiLtp: In the Steele School Library, in Fic- 
tion M. 

“HARLIE: Let me down, let me down! I’m on 
my way! Fiction M, did you say? And 
what was the name again? 

‘HILD: The Wonderful Locomotive, Charlie- 
’ll go along with you and help you find it. 
But first say goodbye to the audience. 

HARLIE: Goodbye, folks! 


~ 


(Grade 4A) 
And that, my friends, is the way we adver- 
tise our favorite books to our classmates. Be- 
lieve-it-or-not! Ding, dong, ding! 
(Grade 5A) 
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S one of our contributors has so well 
stated, Book Week is an occasion 
“when children and grown-ups honor 
gratefully all the authors and illustrators 
who have led them into ‘realms of gold.’ ”’ 
The observance next month (November 
13-19) will mark the twentieth anniver- 
sary of Book Week, which has done so 
much to stimulate interest in reading 
among young people and to create new 
high standards for juvenile book publish- 
ing in this country. 

This issue contains reports and photo- 
graphs from libraries that have made a 
success of Book Week celebrations. Our 
October issues of other years also con- 
tain many helpful summaries and sugges- 
tions. The best program, we have re- 
marked before, is that which economic- 
ally reaches the largest potential audience 
and helps persuade them to read good 
books. Let us remind you to keep rec- 
ords of your Book Week activities; to 
take pictures, if possible; to study the 
results in relation to reader interest ; and 
to send us a brief account of what you 
accomplished. 

Mw 


One hundred and fifty librarians, represent- 
ing 32 states and one Canadian province, met 
in Chicago for two-week session which ended 
Friday (August 12) to discuss critical prob- 
lems in library administration in the third an- 
nual Institute on Library Administration at 
the University of Chicago. 

The program of the Institute comprised 18 
lectures on such matters as departmental or- 
ganization, financial administration, library 
personnel, and public relations. Carleton B. 
Joeckel, Professor of Library Science at the 
University of Chicago, presided at the meet- 
ings 


at Random ée 


One of the most interesting papers, “The 
Definition of Library Objectives,” was read by 
Clarence E. Sherman, librarian of the Provi- 
dence (R.I.) Public Library. 

Facing increasing competition because of the 
growth of school libraries as well as radio and 
other forms of entertainment, the public li- 
brary must improve its service in the direction 
of quality, the speaker said. “In a library that 
has been systematically weeding out obsolete 
printed matter for several years, it appeared 
that at least 5 per cent of a public library’s 
book stock is obsolete. Librarians as a class 
have not yet tackled the problem of book ob- 
solescence in an intelligent but bold manner.” 


we ee 
One DoiviarR aA YEAR! 


In order that we may continue to improve 
“the most widely read and quoted of library 


periodicals,” the subscription rate of the 
Wilson Bulletin has been raised to the still 
modest level of one dollar a year. By in- 


creasing its budget the Bulletin will be enabled 
not only to meet higher production and han- 
dling costs, but to give increasingly more in 
return to subscribers; to maintain its present 
departments and services that have won so 
many loyal friends; to restore, at the urgent 
appeal of the profession, the temporarily 
suspended Standard Catalog Monthly; and 
to break fresh ground, as it has frequently 
done before, by adding new features for the 
assistance and, even, the delight of librarians. 
The Wilson Bulletin has been called, on 
eminent authority, the librarian’s “first friend 
and chief counselor.” We aim, with your 
help, to keep it so. 
we ee 

The year 1939 will mark the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the existence of the New Jersey 
Library Association, and the Anniversary Com- 
mittee with Miss Beatrice Winser of Newark 
as its chairman is planning an extensive cele- 
bration. One of the most interesting events 
will be a series of pilgrimages to libraries of 
historic interest thruout the state. The Junior 
Members Round Table of the New Jersey Li- 
brary Association has undertaken the arrange- 
ment of these tours at the request of Miss 
Winser. 

It has been decided to include only those 
libraries established in the year 1810 or prior 
to that time; and still in existence today either 
under the original charter or as an integral 
part of a municipal library. 








ty 
GN 
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SEMINOLE INDIAN HOME 
Book Week display of the Jacksonville, Fla., Public Library, Willow Branch; the 
theme is taken from Margaret Fairlie’s book on the Seminole Indians of Florida. 





New Jersey has been book-conscious since 
colonial days. Trenton is credited with having 
established the first library in the state. Rec- 
ords show that it was in existence in 1750, for 
in that year the Trenton con- 
tributed twenty-five pounds to its benefit. The 
city fathers gave an excellent reason for this 
generosity. “A sitting boy was more economi- 
cal on clothes than a playing boy.” 


Borough of 


Burlington library in Burlington was estab- 
lished in 1757 when King granted 
the company its charter. In 1763 an 
occurred which shows that there 
ways of raising money for library 
former days which we moderns can no longer 
utilize. Kilfoil, a servant of William Franklin, 
was convicted of a crime and sentenced to 
death. A group of citizens of Burlington peti- 
tioned the Governor, Kilfoil was pardoned and 
turned over to the Library company to be sold 
as a slave for benefit of the library fund. 


George I] 
incident 
were divers 
needs in 


The pilgrimages will be made in the spring 
of 1939. The committee will announce dates, 
ways and means later. 
everyone interested in history and in libraries 
to join the New Jersey Librarians in at least 
one of these tours. Special invitations will be 
sent to neighboring library associations and li- 


Meantime it invites 


brary schools; also to outside groups interested 
in historic New Jersey. 


WE ME 


Gretchen J. Garrison of the New York Pub- 
lic Library recently won a five-dollar prize for 
suggesting a question to be used in the “In- 
quiring Fotographer” column of the New York 
Daily News. Her pointed question was: “Has 
the Public Library ever come to your rescue 


with information that you needed badly for 
either business or personal reasons?” 

The persons interviewed by the columnist 
answered unanimously in the affirmative. A 


policeman bragged, “I built my house by my- 
self with the aid of books from the Mott 


Haven Library.” A social worker told of her 
finding Polish that she 
needed; a writer, in finding historical material 
To cap it all, an interior decorator revealed 
that he had found romance at the library, since 
it was thru the Melrose branch Dramatic Club 
that he had met his futur “To me,” 
he exclaimed epigrammatically, “the library is 
at once the Athena, Thespis, and 
Venus,” 


This type of street interview is a clever way 


success in recipes 


witt 


home of 


of demonstrating how valuable the library is 


to the citizens of a community. 


ma 


09 
we 


a 


An article entitled “Library Work—A Field 
for Standardization” appears in the June 1938 
issue of Jndustrial Standardization and Com- 
mercial Standards Monthly, published by the 
American Standards Association. The writer, 
John Gaillard, observes: 
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“The need for standardization arises in many 
phases of library work that require agreement on 
principles as well as on practice. This is true for a 
wide variety of activities, including, for example, cata- 
loging, as well as work performed in the making of 
all kinds of records—books, periodicals, microfilms, 
ete. Every librarian is faced with difficulties that 
could be removed if a standard were set up and gen- 
erally followed. ‘Generally’ means in most cases 
‘thruout the world,’ because the librarian’s field of 
activity has no national boundaries. In considering 


‘standards’ in this field, therefore, we must think 
essentially in terms of recommendations agreed on 
internationally. 


“A case where international uniformity in practice 
is urgently needed and can be established thru con- 
certed action is the microfilm—miniature photographic 
records made on strips of films for the sake of com 
pactness and lasting quality. During the last few 
years, essential problems have arisen. What is the 
most suitable size of film for this purpose? Should 
the film take the pictures lengthwise or crosswise? 
What are the basic requirements for apparatus used 
in making the reproductions and in reading the film? 
These problems and others must be solved in a com- 
monly agreed-on ‘standard’ manner, if this new tech- 
nique is to be applied with maximum effectiveness and 
minimum trouble.” 


Me 


The Facsimile Library, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, aims to restore to print works 
of permanent value and interest to libraries 
and students. Its initial list of titles in the 
field of American history has been selected 
by a committee of eminent professors and li- 
brarians. The first title, Charles A. Beard’s 
authoritative The Supreme Court and the Con- 
stitution, has just appeared. 


MM 


A biographical booklet on Erle Stanley Gard- 
ner, the mystery writer, is obtainable free on 
request from William Morrow & Co., 386 
Fourth Ave., New York City. The booklet 
contains a profile written by Joseph Henry 
Jackson which originally appeared in the Satur 
day Review of Literature. 


mM 8 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce that un- 
mounted kraft-backed posters are available on 
Allen Tate’s novel The Fathers and on Richard 
E. Byrd’s forthcoming Alone. Posters are 
also available on the outstanding juvenile titles 
on Putnam’s list and on the list of Coward- 
McCann, Inc. 


We Me 


An interesting vocational article, “Do You 
Want to Be a Librarian?”, by Nora Beust, 
appears in the September issue of the Amer- 
ican Girl. Miss Beust, chairman of the A.L.A. 
Board on Library Service to Children and 
Young People, is also the book review editor 
of the American Girl. In her paragraph on 


financial prospects she wri‘ 
“The library graduate usually receives ap- 
proximately twelve hundred dollars as an in- 
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itial salary. Promotion varies with the librar) 
in which you are employed and with your 
own ability. A salary of three thousand is 
a good salary in the average library. Head 
librarians sometimes receive ten thousand dol- 
lars, or more. Most librarians, however, must 
be happy on a modest salary.” 


Me WE 


The new editor of the Catholic Library 
World is Eugene P. Willging, Librarian of 
the University of Scranton, Scranton, Pa., who 
succeeds Sister Mary Reparata Murray of 
Rosary College Library School, River Forest, 
Ill. Sister Mary Reparata, who was respon- 
sible for the improvement in format and in 
crease in size of the last volume, recently re 
signed because of pressure of work at her 
institution. The new editor announces that the 
Catholic Library World will be published on 
the fifteenth of the month, October thru May 


we SE 


At the Teachers’ Institute conducted by the 
University of Puerto Rico this summer, two 
courses of lectures on Children’s Literature 
were offered as an experiment and were largely) 
attended and enthusiastically welcomed by the 
120 teachers attending the Institute. The 
courses were given by Pearl Handelman, a 
graduate of the Columbia School of Library) 
Science and later in the children’s department 
of the New York Public Library. One cours¢ 
was designed for teachers from kindergarten 
to the fourth grade, the other for teachers of 
the upper grades. 


WE Ee 


At the twenty-ninth annual conference ot 
the Pacific Northwest Library Association, held 
at Glacier National Park, Montana, Charles H 
Brown of Iowa State College Library spoke 
on “Proposals for Changes in the Organiza 
tion of the American Library Association.” 
Mr. Brown remarked that he was not afraid 
of the young “radicals” but he was afraid of 
the conservatives who insist on preserving the 
status quo. The president of P.N.L.A., John 
S. Richards, of the University of Washington 
Library, struck the keynote of the meeting in 
his talk on “Improvement of Library Stand 
ards,” in which he stressed the need for libra- 
ries to emphasize service rather than organ- 
izational routine. 


We Me 


“Library Books for Your High School,” 
with a supplement, listing Houghton Mifflin 
books recommended for school libraries, is 
available free on request from Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, Boston. 

















BOOK QUOTATION QUEST 











From Alice Neptune Gale, Li- 
brarian of Norwood High School, 
Norwood, Ohio, we have received 
a series of thirty crostic puzzles 
based on book titles, book char- 
acters, and authors. This dia- 
gram is the first of the series. 
Each completed puzzle gives a 
quotation concerning books and 
the author of the quotation. 


To find the book quotation 
you must supply the answers to 
the questions. The number of 
the questions. When you have 
written in the letters of the 
answers and also, letter by let 
ter, in the accompanying Quota 
tion Diagram, you will have the 
book quotation and its author 

If you would like to have 
more of these Book Crostics 
published in the Bulletin § or 
would like to have them pub 
lished in book form along with 
other word and library contests 
suitable for young people of 
high school or more advanced 
age, kindly write to the Editor 
of the Wilson Bulletin. We 
should be interested, too, in see 
ing your solution of this crostic 
diagram. The answers will be 
given in these pages next month 

















One stions 


1. In what character does Sinclair Lewis portray his 4 1 49 6 » 123 
idea of the typical small-town business man? 
2. Who is the creator of the Forsyte family? ) 116 25 353 76 11 1 9 
What book written by Edna Ferber was adapte: 10 7 i 3 88 16 ¢€ 
into a musical comedy by Ziegfeld? 
4. What book is made up of a series of first-person epitaphs 
103 74 48 12 45 59 71 17 107 f 120 8&3 10 84 10¢ 4? SR OF 
5. Who slapped a Nobel prize winner in resentment of a charge of plagiarism 
89 124 21 104 113 3 122 14 3 108 56 37 111 86 52 
What English country gentleman was immortal 
ized in the Spectator papers? 
5 29 114 , Eee 46 9 
51 R5 95 59 119 Ti 
7. What was Tiny Tim’s family nam« { . ‘1 628 


8. Who was the Victorian poet laureate 


9. What body of water was known as Gitche Gumee by the Indians 


106 92 36 118 22 105 13 60 108 33 80 7 
10. What winner of the Nobel prize for literature told the reporters she did not have time to receive 
them? 
117 79 46 52 63 0 0 26 64 yi 9 
11. The quotation “What hath God Wrought’ is ‘ 8 } ' 
associated with the work of what man? 
12. Who said, “A thing of beauty is a joy for $ 110 100 47 2: 
ever’? 
13. Who was the founder of the Saturday Evening 8 114 7 55 34 106 44 
‘ost? 
14. Who wrote “Leaves of Grass”? 1; oO so wwe 6 Ss 
15. In which of Thackeray’s novels does the author 74 #115 19 70 65 69 101 


give much of his own history and experience? 
16. Who won the Nobel Prize for Literature in 83 61 109 15 
1929? m . 








The Mail Bag 


[Epritor’s Note: The correspondence colums of the 
Wilson Bulletin are open to all our readers for debate 
and comment. The Editor is not responsible for opin- 
ions expressed in these columns.] 


Homage to Waples 


To the Editor: 

It was the last day of the 2-week Library 
Institute held on the campus of the University 
of Chicago; “Practical Publicity Methods” had 
been blandly delivered to the predominately 
feminine audience, who for the most part 
were living prototypes or precursors of the 
stereotyped characters ascribed to their pro- 
fession. Imprints of Chautauqua, W.C.T.U. 
(Woman’s Christian Temperance Union), Wo- 
man Suffrage, et al. clearly discernible in the 
speaker’s every move and phrase, so adept was 
he at delivering his point without offending 
his audience. 

The afternoon was the antithesis of the 
morning session. Carelessly the manuscript was 
taken from a rear pocket; hands were dug 
deep into coat and pants pockets alternately; 
green suit not too immaculate; cross-barred 
tie at any angle; the voice deep and so low 
at times as to be almost inaudible but raised 
not a bit even when timid “louder pleases” 
came from the rear. But from the moment 
he likened Churches, Schools, and Library In- 
stitutes to Frankenstein, in spite of the fact 
that representatives of all these were much 
in evidence, every ear from Board of Director 
to Junior strained lest something be missed of 
“People and the Library” with its question and 
answer sub-topics of Why is popular demand 
so recent?—because masses are recent, thanks 
to science; Why the preference for trash?— 
because trash is written in the popular ver- 
nacular; What can schools do about it ?—teach 
correct and remedial reading; Where else can 
the masses obtain the books they want ?—drug 
stores, newsstands, cigar stores, miscellaneous 
places. A downcast look with a trace of a 
flush was the speaker’s only sign of ‘thanks 
when Apollo from “the Athens of the South” 
arose to compliment the philosophical back- 
ground of his treatise; nonchalantly he smoked 
a cigarette while waiting on the firing line for 
questions, the while this writer held baited 
breath lest the accumulating ash be given con- 
sideration; but no! it was flicked upon the 
carpeted floor, later to be joined by the stub 
firmly pressed by the speaker’s right foot—this 
speaker was a “Natural”—the paragon of every 
American woman’s ideal of a He-He-Man— 
Doug Waples. 

A JuNIorR 


FILMS OUT OF BOOKS 


(Continued from page 124) 
Wuat Is THE Movie “Quiz” Contest 

Beset by dwindling box office figures at 
home and losses in distribution in war-torn 
countries, the motion picture producers have 
recently cast about for some way to remedy 
the first situation. They devised a slogan 
Motion Pictures Are Your Best Entertainment; 
renamed this year Motion Pictures’ Greatest 
Year; and have begun a tremendous advertis- 
ing campaign which started with ads in 2000 
papers all over the country. All this to get 
people to attend the films. The lure is a Movie 
Quiz contest with prizes totaling $250,000 which 
will be distributed to a group of more than 
5000 winners. The patron must find answers 
to questions about 94 films between September 
1 and December 31. Already some 13 million 
booklets have been distributed to picture patrons 
which give the rules and the questions. 

One part of the contest is a letter in whicl 
the contestant tells why he liked a certain pic 
ture. Here librarians can and probably wi 
be called upon to furnish 
motion picture information. 


reviews or other 
This contest 

undoubtedly make the public movie conscious 
and the alert librarian can devise ways to turn 
some of this interest to the library thru bool 
and film tie-ups. A feature of the 


which is interesting is that producers are try 


contest 


ing to find groups of people who have never 
] 


seen a motion picture—and having a very diff 
cult time so doing. I wonder how many adults 
there are in the UV. S. 


be 0k ? 


who have never read a 


Book Firm AVAILABLE 


A film of special interest to librarians has 
recently been released. “Long live the book” 
is a 16 film It 
minutes and transportation 


millimeter, silent runs 35 
may be had for 
charges Committee of 
American Library Association & Library Bind 
ing Institute, Louis N. Feipel, Secretary, 


Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. Here 


is a factual presentation of book conservation, 


only from the Joint 


including procedures in the library for the care 
of books: regular 
repair and rebinding, mending; preparation for 


examination, sorting for 


rebinding; preparation for binding of maga 
zines. record of all 
expert, quality work of book rebinding and 


magazine binding in modern library binderies. 


It gives a processes of 
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Letters from an English Cousin 


(Continued from page 118) 


tention to the inevitable growth of the average 
age of readers using the libraries, and also 
regarded it as inevitable that expenditure on 
libraries would have ceased to increase in a 
few years, if luckily no actual retrenchment 
was begun. It is certainly true that our pres 
ent fantastic expenditure on war 
cannot continue for long without some cut in 
the social services taking place, but on the 
other hand, the nations of Europe cannot con 
tinue this crazy and futile armaments race for 
many more years without waking from their 
nightmare with a sheepish expression or ac- 
] 


materials 


tually making war. The problem is one for 
this generation, not the next. How much it is 
a problem of the present may be seen from 
various signs that an attack on the social serv- 


ices is already getting under way, and that li- 
braries, with their pitiful £2,000,000 of the 
national taxation-income, ari singled out for 
primary attack. 

campaign against 
conducted 


There is, for instance, a 
public libraries at present 
delicately and subtly in the London 
which should be brought out into the light of 
day. A typical instance happened in my own 
library recently. Our annual 
honor of a mention on the leader page of a 
national picture paper (tabloid?) 
very important statistics were picked out, and 
the anonymous 


being 


press, 


report had the 
Some not 
writer concluded by saying 
“but for our part, we have found libraries 
very dull places, and cannot see why people 
use them.” By a very peculiar coincide nce, a 
few nights later a young reporter of this very 
paper knocked at the library door some time 
after we had closed. He wanted the address 
of a local woman who had suddenly acquired 
news-value (she had been struck 
an accident, or something 
The directory and voter's list gave the 
help, but we found that the woman was on 
our borrower’s register. We gave the reporter 
the address, and a copy of the paper contain- 
ing the remark. He had the grace to be 
ashamed, but his paper had not, for no ac- 
knowledgement of our services as published 

But that is a minor instance. The forces at 
work found a better subject at Beckenham. 
which is one of London’s suburbs—a 
dormitory for upper strata men. 
Beckenham recently proposed to establish a 
library service. The suggestion met with de- 
termined opposition from local bodies, notably 
the Chamber of Commerce. Ac the legal steps 
towards establishment proceeded, opposition 
became fiercer, and in the national press small 
articles began to appear noting this opposition, 
instancing it as rebellion against municipal ex- 
travagance, pointing out that shop libraries 


dumb after 


equally absurd). 
man no 


newer 


business 


would be ruined, that the library service 
would be no use, and that no one wanted it. 
Small contradictions do not worry our news- 
Finally a public enquiry was held, at 


overwhelming evidence in favor of the 


papers. 
which 
library was brought forward, and the opposi 
tion collapsed. It has now transpired that the 
reason for the appearance of the bitter little 
articles in the local press was that the leader 
of the opposition was advertising manager of 
a well-known firm. As the librarian of Beck- 
enham puts it, such a person has opportunities 
national 


for securing space in the columns of 
Letters correcting misstatements, 


blic body, 


newspapers. 
being merely from the official of a pu 
were not worth publication. 

It is obvious that, in the press as constitt 
today, public interests are subordinate to pri 
vate ones. Mr. Wilson of 
has published the full history of the case, sug 
gests the appointment of a publicity officer to 
the Library Association, but I doubt whether 
this would be 
eral campaign which is coming. 


Be ke nham, who 


enough to counteract the gen 
The matter 
will, one hopes, soon be discussed in full. 
readers in the Unite: 
will no doubt have seen the cooperative bulle 
tin, Recommended Books, which is published 
by the Association of Assistant 
This bulletin has recently been en 


Some of my States 


Librarians 
larged, and 
now is more valuable as a library bulletin than 
formerly. Its aim is to give a better produc 
tion than the individual library can manage. at 
a more reasonable price. Most library print- 
ing, being produced in small quantities, is ex- 
pensive, and the new cooperative bulletin, by 
printing in large quantities for a number of 
libraries, can cut costs by 50 per and 
So far the idea has been most success 
ful, and it is hoped that it will develop still 
further. One of the chief editorial surprises 
has been that what was thought to be the chief 
difficulty—that of getting a number of libra 
rians to agree on the 40 or 50 most important 
books of each month—has proved negligible 
Apparently book selection is today much more 
uniform than in the past. 

My shining gem from the library press this 
month is culled from the correspondence pages 
of the Library Association Record Writing 
on school libraries someone says 

“Fiction, as an encouragement to read, is an 
essential part of a school library, but we 
Should take care to withhold 
from the adolescent, and the non-cré ative day- 
dream from the child who has 
world to conquer.” 

The paragraph would look particularly ap- 
posite at the head of an article which appears 
in the same issue. It is called Air raid pre- 
cautions for libraries and museums 


FRANK M 


more 


emotionalism 


still all the 


GARDNER 
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Our Own “Best Sellers” 
our mission 


F , epviapey 
in life is to keep 


you posted on new books, 
now and again it seems 
fitting to make note of 
special merit. The Amer- 
ican Book of Days, the 
one single volume giving 
the history and celebra- 
tion of our many na- 
tional and sectional holi- 
days, doesn’t seem to know the meaning of the 
phrase “seasonal buying.” Ever since publica- 
tion it has been steadily in demand so that 
were we engaged in another enterprise 
we might be referring to it as “colossal.” 

My Vocation: By Eminent Americans is 
another pace setter. A collection of essays 
by outstandingly successful Americans, it offers 
vocational guidance in a friendly, informal 
way having the appeal of the personal 
interview. A second printing became neces- 
sary soon after publication—and now it seems 
to be heading into a third. 

-and in the Standard Catalog Series, owing 
to a demand far in excess of our estimate, the 
main volume of the Standard Catalog for Pub- 
lic Libraries is op; the fifth edition of the 
Children’s Catalog has already been reprinted ; 
and the first printing of the Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries, published in No- 
vember 1937, has brought us such a flood of 
orders that a new printing will be necessary 
before the first of the year. 





————————— 


now 


Plays for Book Week 


When planning Book Week programs, re- 
member that Book and Library Plays for Ele- 
mentary and High School Use, compiled by 
Edith M. Phelps will be ready by October 1, 
providing you with a new selection of plays 
written expressly for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing interest in reading. 

The book contains sixteen short plays which 
are suitable for special projects, assembly use, 
parent-teacher programs, etc. and employ many 
of the famous characters of English literature. 
Among these are Robin Hood, Pocahontas, 
Meg March, David Balfour, Jim Hawkins, 


Jane Eyre and Tom Sawyer. 
Remember too that purchasers of one or 
more copies of the regular edition wishing 








extra copies for members of the casts may 
borrow additional copies, specially bound in 
paper, for any period not exceeding one month 
for 25¢ the copy. 


Supplements to New Larned 
History 


The C. A. Nichols Publishing Company, pub- 
lishers of the New Larned History, familiar 
to you as a standard reference work in the 
field, announce that they plan for the future 
additional supplements to cover world events 
that have taken place since the present edition 
was published in 1924. As we announced this 
spring, The New Larned History may now be 
purchased thru us on the service basis at con- 
siderably lower rates than have ever before 
been possible. 

The universal acceptance of the New Larned 
History, as outstanding, is again attested by 
its selection for the “Crypt of Civilization” 
being prepared at Oglethorpe University in 
Georgia. Transferred to microfilm it will be 
placed in the crypt, and the New Larned per- 
haps, like the stone tablets of old will be 
puzzled over by, as yet untroubled, archaeolo- 
gists-to-come, delving into the mores of an 
earlier, primitive era. 


Fiction Was a Step-Child 


Almost 950 works of fiction (not including 
reissues and collections) are listed in S. Paul 
Jones’ A List of French Prose Fiction: 1700- 
1750, scheduled for November publication. In 
his preface, the author comments on the low 
esteem in which fiction was once held, point- 
ing out that of the works listed in the 
bibliography only 46 bore the name of the 
author on the title page at the time of publica- 
tion. Practically all were issued anonymously 
or under pseudonyms. Mr. Jones did extensive 
research for his bibliography in the three libra- 
ries richest in the literature of this period 
the British Museum and, in Paris, the Biblio- 
théque Nationale and the Bibliothéque de I’Ar- 
senal. 


Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts 


We can report good progress in the tremen- 
dous task of typesetting the Index Volume 
(III) to Census of Medieval and Renaissance 
Manuscripts. 
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Galley proofs have been shuttling back and 
forth between Paris, Washington, and New 
York for weeks. In addition to the general 
index, this volume will contain various special 
lists, as of scribes, illuminators, cartographers, 
and present owners and depositories. 


Union List of International Congresses 


Pages aré being made up on I/nterna 
tional Congresses and Conferences 1840-1937, 
and if the work continues at the present rat 
we expect to have the book on the press by the 
middle of October. The holdings of 110 libra 
ries both here and in Canada are listed in a 
volume of an estimated 230 pages. 


now 


“Best Books” in Germany 


Asa Don Dickinson, compiler of Best Books 
of the Decade 1926-1935, Best Books of Our 
Time 1901-1925, and One Thousand Best Books 
sends us a letter recently 
H. A. 


3erlin. 


from Dr: 
State Library in 


received 
Krtss of the Prussian 
We quote: 


“T have used your publication The Best Books 
of the Decade 1926-1936 to check which of 
those listed therein are in the Prussian State 
Library, with the following results: 

“Of the 400 titles listed 311 are in the State 
library. 279 of the same edition you list, 21 in 
the original instead of the English translation 
which you mention, and 11 in the German 
translation of the English original. That is 
78 per cent of the publications listed 

“Among the 89 titles that are not in the 
State library are 18 books of a popular scien- 
tific and journalistic character, without which 
the State library can do, so that there are 
71 titles which would have to be considered. to 
complete our collection. 

“I understand that these statistics will be of 
interest to you and I believe that there will be 
hardly any other library outside of English 
speaking countries that can prove that they 
have bought on their own choice 78 per cent 
of the books recommended.” 


Hiler “Bibliography of Costume” 


Eight thousand books on fashions in adorn- 
ment and dress thruout the ages from 
tribal tattooing to the Paris tailleur ... are 
listed in the Bibliography of Costume which 
will be published on December 1. Compiled by 
Hilaire and Meyer Hiler and edited by Helen 
Grant Cushing, it is the most extensive bibliog- 
raphy of the subject ever offered. 

Books are listed under centuries, and under 
names of countries, subdivided by period; un- 
der military costume, naval costume, academic 
costume, subdivided by country; under ecclesi- 
astical costume subdivided by Church. Primi- 
tive costume is included under this heading or 
under the names of specific primitive peoples 
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Jewelry, hairdressing, accessories 
and names of accessories (fans, umbrellas, 
gloves, shoes, etc.) are other subjects used. 

Fashion periodicals are listed under title, 
country of publication and by date, the latter 
entry making it possible to ascertain exactly 
what fashion periodicals were published during 
any particular period. 


or tribes 


New Debate Material 


Professors J. V. Gar- 


wiil GA land and Charles F. Phil- 

\ Pc, lips of Colgate university 

\M 4) are collaborating on two 

IN books to be issued this 

1} 1\ AY Wp fall in the discussion 
Atl Ai field. 

| Y, f To meet the long felt 

ie need for sound analytical 

f || \ Bay —— and background material 

PL) a" which will give the de- 


Cc ZF bater a comprehensive 
grasp of his subject, they 
are editing a new series, Contemporary Social 
Problems, one volume to be published shortly 
after the opening of the school year. Volume 
1 will soon be ready. 

Discussion Methods, to be published in the 
Reference Shelf, offers a new approach to the 
study of debate and discussion techniques, by 
means of examples. The book will be a col- 
lection of discussions on topics of present-day 
social, political, or economic import illustra- 
ting the various forms of debate and public 
discussion. Preceding the example of each 
type will be a statement telling what it is . 
how it operates . . . what it seeks to do. 

Sales Tax by Egbert Ray Nichols (Refer- 
ence Shelf. Vol. 12, No. 2) also is in the 
process of publication. 


Price Reduction 


\ special price is being announced on com- 
plete sets of the first four numbers of Doctoral 
Dissertations Accepted by American Universi- 
ties. Compiled annually by Donald B. Gil- 
christ of the University of Rochester Library, 
these are the only complete lists of American 
University dissertations for the years 1933-34; 
1934-35; 1935-36; 1936-37. 

Formerly sold at $6.00 for the four, you 
may now secure not only these but a/so Num- 
ber 5 (1937-38) being published this fall, for 
the $6.00 price. Number 5, purchased sepa- 


rately, is $2.00; numbers 1-4, in a set, $4.00. 


Second Supplement to Children’s 
Catalog Ready 
The Second Supplement (1937-38 cumula- 
tion, listing 366 titles of new books, 35 new 
editions and 28 reprints) to the Children’s 
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Catalog is now ready. It is sent free of charge 
to subscribers to the Fifth Edition (1936) and 
is to be used with the main volume until the 
third supplement is published in the fall 
1939. 


Latest News About Catalog Cards 
When the Wilson cata- 

log cards were first 

issued they were printed 

in one form only, with 


of 


subject headings and 
classification numbers on 
first line. Now, in re- 


sponse to demands from 
the larger libraries, cards 
are also being issued without subject headings 
and class numbers at the top. All new cards 
now appear in these two forms, and in addi- 


tion we are reprinting previous issues of 
ready-to-file cards in sets without subject 
headings. 

This additional printing, with the other 


heavy demands on the presses at this season 
of the year, has overloaded the press depart- 
ment so that it is impossible to supply all 
these reprinted cards fast enough to comply 
with our policy of “order filled on day of re- 
ceipt.” However, just as we are 
caught up on these reprinted sets, immediate 
delivery will be assured. 

The symbol (W) which henceforth will ap- 
pear after many of the titles listed in the 
Cumulative Book Index and supplements to the 
Children’s and other Catalogs indicates that 
printed sets of Wilson catalog cards for the 
book are available. 

The first set of cards in any one order is 
10c—additional sets in the same order 5c. Sets 
of cards for over 1025 books are now ready 
A complete list of the titles will be sent to you 
on request. 


3 Magazines Added to Abridged Guide 


As a result of subscribers’ votes, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Science News Letter, and 
School Arts Magazine will be indexed in the 
Abridged Readers’ Guide beginning with the 
October issue. 


soon as 


New Publications 

Just Out 
Gosnell, Charles F. Spanish Personal Names: 
Principles Governing Their Formation and 
Use. 
Hurley, Richard J. the 


Key to Out-Of- 


Doors: a bibliography of nature books 
and materials. 
van Buren, Maud. Quotations for Special 


Occasions. 
Watch For 

Kunitz and Haycraft. 

1600-1900. 


American Authors: 
To be published October 17. 
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Calendar of Cumulations 


Recently Published 


ABRIDGED READERS’ GUIDE. 
ume, July 1935-August 1938. 


ber 13 
CHILDREN’S CATALOG. 


3 year 


Supplement. Published September 13 
EDUCATION INDEX. 3-year volume, 
1935-June 1938. Published September 12 


First Supy 


HIGH SCHOOL CATALOG. 
Published September 9 


In Preparation 


ART INDEX. 3-year volume, Octol 
September 1938. Ready late in 1938 
CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX 5-year 
1933-37. Ready late in 1938 
EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG 1938 
nual supplement. Ready in October 
INDEX TO LEGAL PERIODICALS Annual 


volume, August 1937-July 1938 


> | ‘ 
Ready in O 


Watch this space each month for latest 


formation on cumulated volumes, 
and schedules of publication 
dexes and catalogs. 


Wilson 


of 


Strange As It Seems 


One long-time member of our staff ha 
a number of years been 
work that she did not take her vacations 
cently she has been away from the ol 
account of family responsibilities and th« 
due vacation were 
In reply she wrote: 


so interested 


checks forwarded 


“IT am returning the checks, Mr. Wilso 
was good of you to send them, but | 
can’t take money when I have 
in return. It make me hz 


given 
appier 11 


them off 


will 
will just destroy them and write 
books. 

“What a blessing work is! 
would be unendurable to me.” 


it ital 


Tue LIGHTHOUSE KE! 


CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 
(Continued from page 123) 
type, somewhat as in the 
pedia. The illustrations 
diagrams, and photographs. 
Pending the preparation of a definitive 
which will do for the physical, biological, 
applied sciences what the Encyclopedia 


Columbia e) 


include small 


cial sciences has done for the man scie1 

Van Nostrand’s is the best investment a g 

library can make in science reference book 
56. Parties 


Att Asout Parties; the modern party 
3y Nina Kaye. N.Y. Crown Publishers, « 
326p. $1 

Scope: Games, 


Arranged: Classified, 
games, recipes 


decorations, etiquette, recip: 


with 3 


|‘ 








vi 


Published Septen 


Second Cumulated 


supplement 


indexes partie 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY READERS’ GUIDE 


Ninety years ago William Frederick Poole, with the systematic subject headings and cross 
twenty-seven year old student-librarian of the references with which millions of readers are 
Brothers in Unity, one of Yale’s famous liter- familiar, and which have made the modern 
ary societies, began work on an index to the index “foolproof,” as a prominent librarian 
periodical sets in his library. The value of recently said. 
such an index was soon so apparent that he It is a large task which will require the 
decided to make a more general one which full-time services of a trained staff, backed by 
would cover most of the important periodicals all the resources built up in forty years of 
of the nineteenth century. He obtained the successful bibliographic publishing. As _ the 
assistance of volunteer collaborators in other work progresses we cannot help thinking, with 
libraries, each of whom assumed responsibility respect and admiration, of the young librarian 
for the indexing of designated sets, and their of the Brothers in Unity who, single-handed, 
efforts resulted in Poole’s Index to Periodical began a similar task almost a century ago. 
Literature which for years has been one of the 
most valuable works on the shelves of Ameri- 





can libraries. 
Years of reference work in libraries of all 


WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


types have demonstrated the necessity for im- mentioned in this issue 
provements in periodical indexing, just as years 
of constant use have created the modern auto- CATALOG CARD SETS. 10c for the first 
- . beak set; 5c for each additional set in the 
mobile from its prototype of the nineties. Au- same order. 
thor entries (which for some reason Poole De Ricci and Nill. CENSUS OF MEDI- 
a eerie ree EVAL AND RENAISSANCE MANU- 
decided not to include), systematic subject SCRIPTS: Vol. Ill INDEXES. In 
headings, cross references, and other character- : prepersises, a 
‘sti - s. AMERICAN BOOK OF 'S 
istics of the modern periodical index have be- ares ean ae Cl DATS. 
come standardized. Gilchrist. DOCTORAL DI§ SS ERTATIONS 
z em BS , a = ACCEPTED BY AME RICA N UNI- 
It was nat iral that librarians should € x VERSITIES, No. 5. $2 00 ( ‘omplete 
press a desire for a modern index to the peri- sets of numbers 1-4. $4. 00. 
. - . . rt . . . tarle £ *hillins ‘ a4 77 > "te ta 
odicals of this period. The periodical litera- go Py Os ee ta pa tat et 
ture of the nineteenth century occupies many SERIES, No. 1. $2.00. 


DISCUSSION METHODS (Ref. Shelf. 


les if s el it g iT? “1eS arm iS < im- , 7 ; 
miles of | helvi g in hi ibraries, and is an im Vou. $2 tm. . Mrted ke be anmacmaed. 
portant factor in reference work. But the Gosnell. SPANISH PERSONAL NAMES: 
eet ae Pe OP ea me PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THEIR 
use of Pool "Ss Index as a key to this vast FORMATION AND USE. $1.50. 
store-house of information fails to satisfy the Gregory. INTERNATIONAL CON- 
GRESSES AND CONFERENCES 1840- 


exacting demands of modern reference work. rkUE ; 
: J 1937. In preparation. 
It is like trying to drive one of the early Hiler. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF COSTUME 
automobiles in present-day traffic. Price to be announced. 
: ; Hurley. KEY TO THE OUT-OF-DOORS: 
After considerable study, and acting on the 4 BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NATURE 
advice of a number of librarians, we decided BOOKS AND MATERIALS. $2.50. 


; : ? 4 Jones A LIST OF FRENCH PROSE 
to make a new index for this period, and FICTION FROM 1700-1750. $4.50. 
several months ago we announced our intention Kunitz and Haycraft. AMERICAN AU- 
. = ye cr . ; THORS: 1600-1900. $5.00. 
of publishing the Nineteenth Century Readers Lockhart. MY VOCATION: by Eminent 
Guide. We have made a list of the periodicals st Americans. $1.50. me 
rie i 3 3 4 , y. IE r _. y/ TC‘. 
voted to be the most important and useful by “ING. § $4.75. Actual Chamsieken omer 
our library advisors and, concentrating on the me nts. 1936-37. 75c; 1936-38. $1.15; 1936- 
aS enigitice Bemgege er Bente 39. $1.50; 1936-40. $1.85; 1936-41." $2.25. 
indexing of these periodicals, we shall compile Subse Pn now being taken for the 
and publish, within a reasonable time, a mod- si series of five. 
ern reference work which will provide quicker Spe bo Pree = na pawas, Geld on 
and easier access to the contents of important Nichols. SALES TAX. (Ref. Shelf. Vol 
et ‘ a 9 N 9 rice e oO = 
periodical sets. Some twenty periodicals have NINWTBENTH  GETORG cep oRs’ 
been selected, and the volumes published from GUIDE. In preparation. ‘ , 
‘ ( a : . is Tk NYLA BOOKLISTS. 10 of one list or 
RY } ROC > oO" eng > > ) i i r 
1890 thru 1899 are now | “ing indexed Che eae i 0 OF dina ae cummmted 
new index will follow the form and precedent $2.50; 500 of one or assorted $10.00 
: ie Readers’ Guide al P ‘ Phelps. BOOK AND LIBRARY PLAYS 
of the Ri uders’ ( uid It will be an author FOR ELEME NTAR Y AND HIGH 
and subject index to the contents of the peri- SCHOOL USE. $2.25 
odicals, with additional entries for the titles NT AE. a ae DEBATERS’ AN- 
» ° e 4 d 4. 25 
of stories, and under the word Poems, a title Ramsey. EDUCATIONAL WORK IN MU- 
index to poems. A special effort is being made oe OF THE UNITED STATES 
to bring out important material which has van BUREN. QUOTATIONS FOR SPE- 


never been indexed, such as the works of CIAL OCCASIONS. $2.50. 


famous American illustrators—all, of course, 



































RADEMAEKERS 


Library Binders and Booksellers 
Newark, N. J. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TO THE LIBRARIANS: 

As library books are subjected to con- 
stant and hard usage, you will find it of 
advantage to purchase standard titles in 
RADEMAEKERS’ bindings. These bindings 
will prolong the life of each book until the 
pages are too soiled or worn for further use. 

Our reinforced Publishers’ Binding; 
Holliston Library Buckram; Keratol; and 
Picture Cover bindings look well and wear 
splendidly. Prices and further details on 
request. 


WittiaM H. RADEMABKERS, 
President 
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were listed in the 1937 issues 
of the Occupational Index, the 
only complete guide to new in- 
formation on occupational op- 
portunities, training, and athe 
Write for free sample. 


OCCUPATIONAL INDEX, Inc. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Serving librartes throughout 
the world since 1902 
COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 











r— TIMES™ 


(LONDON) 


Twenty bound volumes, as new, cover- 
ing the years January 1914 - June 1919, 


inclusive. $300. 


Periodicals Department 
THE H. W. WILSON CONPANY 
New York 








SUBJECT HEADINGS 
IN EDUCATION 


A systematic list for use 
in a dictionary catalog 


By Crype Petrus 


Associate Professor of Library Science, 
Emory University 


Preface by MarGARET MANN 


Associate Professor of Library Science, 
niversity of Michigan 


Improvements to be found in this 
new kind of subject-heading library 
tool are of more than passing im- 
portance to all librarians, students of 
education and research workers. 
They set a new high in scientific 
methods for the selection of subject 
headings. 


Primarily, Subject Headings in 
Education, provides the most exten- 
sive and authoritative list of subject 
headings yet selected for use in the 
field of education. All the necessary 
“See also’s” and “Refer from’s” are 
there. In addition, the author takes 
a long, forward step by defining and 
illustrating each heading, quoting, in 
all instances the authorities used. 


Thus, the library world now has a 
new, different and definitely better 
guide to some of its most bewilder- 
ing problems. Of it, Miss Margaret 
Mann, in an illuminating preface 
says :— 

“If other fields of literature could be 
worked out with the same thoroughness, 
special libraries would be Parnes with 
more scientific catalogs and _ catalogers 
would be assured of aids which would 
lessen their work, strengthen their confi- 
dence and broaden their influence. I com- 
mend this excellent work to librarians, to 
catalogers and to students of education as 
a helpful and valuable tool.” 


188 p cloth Postpaid $2.75 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue 
New York City 
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Standard Catalog Monthly 
OCTOBER 1938 


The Standard Catalog Monthly is a selected list of books likely to be included in 
the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries and Children’s Catalog. It may happen that a book included 
in this monthly list may not appear in the Supplements because it is not always possible 


to evaluate a book so quickly. 


The unusually large number of titles listed in the Standard Catalog Monthly is 
dueto the fact that the Wilson Bulletin was not published in July and August and that 
the Standard Catalog Monthly was not included in the Bulletin for September. 

Printed Catalog cards made by the H. W. Wilson company are available for all 
titles listed below. For a complete list of books for which cards have been made, please 


apply to the Company. 


Cards may be purchased by coupons sold in sheets of twenty 5c coupons for $1.00. 


Coupon orders will be billed if you prefer. 


For convenience we suggest that you place 


order for several sheets of coupons to be charged to your account. 


How to Order Printed Catalog Cards. 


Attach two 5-cent coupons (10c) for the first 


set of cards in your order and one 5-cent coupon (5c) for each additional set in the 


same order. 
order which of the following you prefer: 


Sets of cards are available in two forms. 


Be sure to indicate on your 


WITH subject heading and class number printed at top of card. 


WITHOUT subject heading and class number at top of card, but with this 
information supplied at the bottom of the cards. 





Abbe, George, 1911- 
Voices in the square. 
1938 $2.50 
A story of the young people in a small 
New England town. Particularly it is the 


Coward-McCann 


story of two brothers, Biff and Chuck 
Upton, their escapades, idle talk, com- 
panionship with their equals, and their 


inner conflicts and troubles 


Abbott, Mrs Jane Ludlow (Drake) 1881- 


Singing shadows; a novel. Lippincott 
1938 $2 
Judith Peyton was a young research 


worker, (she looked up erudite information 
on Egyptians and Etruscan pottery. for 
busy writers) and she was engaged to a 
solemn young professor who had an invalid 
mother. Then suddenly two new characters 
entered upon the scene, Judith’s young half 
sister and a writer of adventure story tripe, 
and between them they altered the course 
of Judith’s career 
Aldrich, Charles Anderson, 1888- 

Aldrich, Mrs Mary M. 

Babies are human beings; the interpreta- 
tion of growth. Macmillan 1938 $1.75 

“An attempt to select from the com- 
plicated processes which . . . observers have 
so painstakingly revealed, a few of the 
simpler and more relevant facts of growth, 
and to present them as a means of under- 
standing babies. They contain no specific 
instructions or formulas.’’ Objectives 
Allee, Mrs Marjorie (Hill) 

Little American girl; il. by 

Houghton 1938 $2 


A story of a year spent in Paris by an 
American college girl. Her fine new friends, 
her growing social and international con- 
sciousness, her many gay adventures, 
combine to make this a picture of a girl 
and her growing-up in aé_ fascinating 
environment 

Angell, Sir Norman, 1874- 
Peace with the dictators? 
$3 

A composite book made up of three sec- 
tions: symposium consisting of arguments 


and 


Paul Quinn 


Harper 1938 


by a German, an Italian, an Englishman 
and an American in which each presents 
the case for his own country in the present 
international crisis; an examination of the 
pacifist position; conclusions and summaries 


Armer, Mrs Laura (Adams) 1874- 
Forest pool; story and pictures by L, A. 
Armer. Longmans 1938 $2 


The author-artist has told a story of two 
little Mexican boys, Diego and Popo, who 
seek the ancient tree-lizard, called the 
iguana, that lives in a pool deep in. the 
green forest. The illustrations are pictures 
of native life, of flora and fauna, the 
marginal sketches are of aboriginal art 


Armstrong, Mrs Louise (Van Voorhis) 
We too are the people. Little 1938 $3 


‘In 1932 the author and her husband 
moved out to their summer home in what 
had once been a rich lumbering district of 
northern Michigan. When the Emergency 
relief administration established an office 
there Mrs Armstrong, because of previous 
experience, was put in charge. Her book 
is an account of her experiences among the 
destitute and near-destitute and the jobless 
who came thru her office.”” Book rev. 
digest 


Armstrong, Margaret Neilson, 1867- 
Fanny Kemble, a passionate Victorian. 
Macmillan 1938 $3 


“A study of the life, in England and 
America, of the great English actress, who 
married an American and lived for some 
time on a Georgia plantation. Her long 
life from 1809 to 1893 covered the whole 
Victorian era, and her circle included 
almost every well-known figure of the day.”’ 
Library journal 


Ashton, Winifred 
Moon is feminine, a tale, by Clemence 
Dane ;pseud;. Doubleday 1938 $2.50 
Brighton in the year 1803 is the scene of 
this romance of Henry Cope who was young 
and rich and Lady Molly Jessell who was 
young and poor 
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Aughinbaugh, William Edmund, 1871- 


I swear by Apollo; a life of medical ad- 
venture. Farrar 1938 $3 


A life of medical adventure in all parts 
of the world. The son of a_ northern 
soldier and a southern nurse, the author 
grew up at the time when medicine was 
entering its modern phase of discovery. He 
has found more than the doctor’s usual 
share of pathos and drama 


Baker, Mrs Dorothy (Dodds) 


Young man with a horn. Houghton 1938 
$2.50 


“Story of a young American jazz artist 
who had begun by ‘fooling around with 
pianos’ but soon changed to brass because 
he had what it takes to make music with 
the horn. The underlying theme of the 
story is the tragedy of a man’s life when 
he is unable to reconcile his art with 
acceptance of the world at large.’’: Book 
rev. digest 


Balabanoff, Angelica 


My life as a rebel. Harper 1938 $3.75 


Dr. Balanbanoff, daughter of wealthy 
parents in Russia, renounced her luxurious 
existence and went to Brussels to study. 
The next twenty years saw her become 
a world famous revolutionist, socialist and 
leftist. Later she went to Russia where 
she worked with Lenin and Trotsky. Then 
began for her a period of despair and dis- 
illusionment with communist governmental 
methods and policies and her eventual ex- 
pulsion from the party 


Baldwin, Arthur H. 


Sou’wester goes north; with eleven il. by 
Gordon Grant. Random house 1938 $2 


A story of seafaring life for boys. The 
heroes, young sons of a boat builder, start 
out in their yawl, the Sou’wester, to hunt 
work as boat repairers along the Maine 
coast. A storm drives them onto the rocks 
of an island off the coast of Nova Scotia 
and they have a series of thrilling adven- 
tures 


Barrett, William E. 


Woman on horseback; the biography of 
Francisco Lopez and Eliza Lynch. 
Stokes 1938 $3 


“Biography of Francisco Lopez, dictator 
of Paraguay in the 1860s and ‘70s, and of 
his mistress, Eliza Lynch, the Irish girl 
who met him in Paris, returned to Para- 
guay with him, and remained faithful to 
him until he died in battle."””’ Book rev. 
digest 


Barton, William Henry, 1893- and Joseph, 
Joseph Maron 
Starcraft. McGraw 1938 $2.50 


“‘A guide to the observation and study of 
the stars, including directions for making 
many instruments, from a quadrant to a 
reflecting telescope. Descriptions of the 
constellations, instructions for finding them 
with the naked eye, the opera glass, or the 
telescope, and biographical sketches of 
famous astronomers. Illustrated with 
photographs, charts, and drawings.’’ BkIl. 


Baxter, William Thomas 


Jewelry, gem cutting, and metalcraft; 
with a section on identification of gem 
stones by H. C. Dake. McGraw 1938 
$2.50 


“This book is written primarily for the 
student and home craftsman who is inter- 
ested in metalcraft, jewelry making and 
gem cutting. It is based upon methods 
used by the author in teaching high school 
students; ~. :* Many of the pieces of jewelry 
shown are the work of beginners.’’ Preface 
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Beals, Carleton, 1893- 
Coming struggle for Latin America. 
Lippincott 1938 $3 


Story of the struggle for the rich re- 
sources of the twenty Hispanic countries, 
the drive for trade, for control of raw 
materials, for military, naval and aerial ad- 
vantage, the continent-wide fascist propa- 
ganda—all the forces that menace the 
future peace of the New World and the 
future security of the United States. This 
account is based on documented facts, 
personal investigation and twenty years 
of study and travel in Latin America 


Becker, Robert, 1890- ° 
Bob Becker’s pet book; a guide to the 
selection and care of our four most 
popular pets, dogs, cats, birds, and fish. 
McClurg 1938 $1.50 


“Concise and practical advice concerned 
with choosing, feeding, training, grooming, 
and maintaining the health of pets. Illus- 
trated with photographs."’ Bkl 

Benét, Stephen Vincent, 1898- ; 

Johnny Pye & the fool-killer; drawings 
by Charles Child. Farrar 1938 $1 

“Half fable, half folk tale, it recounts 
the diverting story of an overwary lad who 
spent his life attempting to be free from 
human folly. From boyhood, it was 
Johnny's first ambition to elude that grim 
phantom, the Fool-Killer, whose heavy, 
warning tread he could so often hear be- 
hind him. In pursuit of this ambition, 
forever seeking diligently to escape being a 
fool, Johnny had innumerable adventures.” 
N.Y. Times 

Bisson, Thomas Arthur, 1900- 

Japan in China. Macmillan 1938 $3 

A study of events in China since the 
early 1930s. Mr Bisson as a representa- 
tive of the Foreign Policy Association 
traveled extensively in the Far East and 
his book is the result of personal observa- 
tion and interviews with leaders in both 
China and Japan 

Blech, William : 

World is mine; the story of a modern 
Monte Cristo, a novel by William Blake 
rpseud;. Simon & Schuster 1938 $3 

The story of a modern Spanish Monte 
Cristo, who makes himself the richest man 
in the world, then determines to destroy 
the capitalist system, but is overtaken 
by the revolution in Spain and dies 
ignominiously 

Boswell, Hazel 

French Canada: pictures and stories by 
Hazel Boswell. Viking 1938 $2 

Fact and legend of Quebec, both past and 
present, told and illustrated by the author 
with drawings in gay color and simple 
design reminiscent of the French Canadians’ 
own hooked rug patterns 


Bower, B. M. pseud. 
Wind blows west. Little 1938 $2 

“A twelve-year-old bad man, suffering 
from an overdose of dime novels, acquired 
a gun and a horse and is putting them to 
not good use, when he is taken in hand 
by a cowboy who tries to protect the boy 
from the _ sheriff and restore him to 
normalcy.’’ Huntting 


Bragdon, Mrs Lillian J. 
Land of William Tell. . . Stokes 1938 
$1.50 
A book of straight facts about Switzer- 
land from the days of the Lake dwellers 
Illustrations from photographs. For chil 
dren of the fifth grade and above 
(Continued on page 148) 











SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will recelve our continued and care- 
ful efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are 
within the original Published Price, Prompt and 
dependable service. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York City 





The Temptation of Jonathan 
By George Sylvester Viereck 


This parable summarizes the great debate between fascism 
and democracy throughout the world. ‘‘Viereck is endowed 
to a remarkable degree with a creative imagination.’’— 
George Bernard Shaw. 


From Your bookstore $1.00 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE, Boston 





LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED WANTED 
Notify us of any Enroll with us. We 
vacancies on your h 4 
library staff. This —  - e 
service free. positions available. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, etc. 
For Scheols and Self Instruction. 


Wall Charts for Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Ordo NUMBER 
VOLUMES AND SETS 


Of All Magazines Supplied Promptly 
and Reasonably 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 


























We Glso BUY Books 


BARNES & NOBLE. Inc. 


105 Fifth Avenue - New York 




















The 
ADULT-STUDY GUIDE 


A unique pamphlet research 
service that librarians, teachers, 
group leaders, and social work- 
ers ‘are finding “invaluable”. 


Haven't you wished, with the growing in- 
terest in Adult Education, that there were 
some specialized reference source to which 
you could turn for good, inexpensive 
reading materials? New questions facing 
you every day... 
lists . . . yet the information you seek 
has been scattered through a dozen peri- 
odicals, if indeed referred to at all? Now 
all that is changed. The Adult-Study 
Guide provides, in brief compass, monthly 
October-May, a reliable source of what is 


new calls for reading 


new and worthwhile in educational pam- 
phlets and books. Material is analytically 
graded, classified and cross- 
indexed. A section of each issue gives a 
selective reading list in a special field of 
adult interest. Prices are quoted and pub- 
lishers named. Yearly subscription $1, 
for eight issues, October through May. 


reviewed, 


SERVICE PUBLICATIONS 


for 
ADULT EDUCATION 


Eight booklets, especially prepared for in- 
dividual and group study in Adult Edu- 
cation, are now available. Some of the 
titles: “Teaching Adults through Discus- 
sion,” “Community Planning in Adult 
Education,” “American History through 
Fiction,” ‘Effective Group Discussion.”’ 
Prices, 15c to 50c. Folder C with descrip- 
tions and prices, on request. 


SERVICE BUREAU FOR 
ADULT EDUCATION 


Division of General Education, New York 
University 


20 Washington Square North 
New York, N. Y. 
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Breasted, James Henry, 1865-1935 _ 
Conquest of civilization; including new 
text, the author’s own revisions and 
notes; ed. by E. W. Ware. new ed 
fully rev and reset Harper 1938 $4 
In 1916 the author published ‘Ancient 
times.’’ In 1926 he published ‘“‘Conquest of 
civilization,’’ a somewhat more mature book 
based on the foregoing text, but without 
the pedagogical details. ‘‘The present new, 
basically revised edition of that book repre- 
sents the last labor and embodies the 
maturest conclusions of its author.’’ Con- 
tains 16 preliminary pages of photographs 
specially selected by Charles Breasted 
Brinig, Myron, 1900- 
May Flavin. Farrar 1938 $2.50 
Novel of Chicago, New York and 
wood from the 1890s to the present 
Brinley, Mrs Kathrine Gordon (Sanger) 
Away to the Canadian Rockies and 
British Columbia; il. by D. P. Brinley. 
Dodd 1938 $2.50 
An informal record of a trip 
Canadian Rockies including Emerald lake, 
Yoho national park, Lake Louise, Banff, 
Mount Assiniboine, and on to Vancouver 
and Victoria 
Brontman, Lazar . 
On top of the world; the soviet expedi- 
tion to the north pole, 1937-1938; with 
a foreword by O. Y. Schmidt. Covici 
1938 $3 
The Soviet expedition of 1937 established 
an observation station on an ice floe in 
the region of the Pole and remained there 
for eight months to study the region. This 
account of the life and activities of the 
members was written by a Russian jour- 
nalist who accompanied the expedition 
Buxton, Henry ; ; 
Assignment down east; with sixty photo- 
graphs by Wayne Buxton and end- 
papers drawn by Andrew Wyeth. Daye 
1938 $3 
“Mr. Buxton, writing for the Bangor 
Daily News, interviewed hundreds of men 
and women in all parts of Maine, and many 
of their reminiscences he has repeated in 


Holly- 


thru the 


this book. The result is a home-spun pic- 
ture of his State.”’ Christian science 
monitor 

Byers, Mrs Margaretta, and Kambholz, 
Consuelo 


Designing women; the art, technique, and 
cost of being beautiful; il. by Jane 
Miller; introduction by Alice Hughes. 
Simon & Schuster 1938 $1.96 

Contents: Choosing clothes that ‘‘do’’ 
something for you; Etiquette of clothes; 
Cost of clothes 


Calahan, Harold Augustin, 1889- 
Gadgets and wrinkles; a compendium of 
man’s ingenuity at sea. Macmillan 1938 


“A collection of useful notes for the 
yachtsman, to insure efficiency, safety, and 
comfort on board. Both mechanical devices 
and ingenious procedures are included. No 
index; roughly classified by the problems 
involved. Illustrated with drawings and 
photographs.”’ 


Cambridge, Elizabeth 
Spring always comes. Putnam 1938 $2.50 
Thoughtful, quiet story of a few years 

in the lives of a likeable English country 

vicar, his wife and four nearly-grown 
children. The time is the present, the 
yeung-people are shown in their various 
gropings for self expression. After the 
death of the father, their easy circumstances 
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change and each of the three girls, their 
brother, and their mother, have to adjust 
themselves to new conditions and careers 


Cary, Alan L. 
Liners of the ocean highway. 
Century 1938 $2.50 
“Details of seventy-three ships of from 
15,500 to 14,000 tons. Aside from a descrip- 


Appleton- 


tive introduction, the book consists. of a 
factual outline history of each ship ar- 
ranged in order of gross tonnage and 


usually accompanied by a photograph; short 
histories of some of the shipping companies 
follow."’ Industrial arts index 


Chanson de Roland 


Song of Roland; tr. by Merriam Sher: 
wood; il. by Edith Emerson. Long 
mans 1938 $2 

A new prose translation with illustra- 
tions in keeping with the period 
Childs, Marquis William, 1903- 
Sweden, the middle way. -rev and enl ed 
Yale univ. press 1938 $2.50 
This new and revised edition contains 
further statistical information gathered 
since the first edition, 1936, and a new 
chapter entitled Sweden revisited 
Clark, Sydney Aylmer, 1890- 
Finland on $50. McBride 1938 $2.25 
“For fifty dollars the author says—and 
shows—one can have fourteen comfortable 
days of sight-seeing in Finland, visit its 
principal towns, travel over its lakes, 


journey thru its great forests. The author 
includes descriptions of city and country 
with outlines of possible trips and estimates 
of expenses.’’ Book rev. digest 


Coatsworth, Elizabeth, 1893- 
Here I stay; with decorations by 
Earle. Coward-McCann 1938 $2 
Elizabeth Coatsworth in this, her first 
story for adults ‘‘tells how Margaret Wins- 
low refused to leave the land in the little 
Maine settlement which she had helped her 
dead father to clear and remained behind 
when her neighbors migrated to the newly 
opened Western Reserve territory.’’ Bald- 
win 
Coffin, Robert Peter Tristram, 1892- 
Maine ballads. Macmillan 1938 $1.75 
Narrative poems about average country 
people and customs of Maine 


Coon, Horace, ed. — 
Small homes of 
1938 $3.75 
“Attractive photographs, drawings, plans, 
and descriptive commentary of moderately 
priced homes of many different types. Ex- 
teriors and interiors are given, with the 
names of the architects and owners.”’ Bk! 


Coyle, David Cushman, 1887- 
The American way... Harper 1938 $1.75 
Contents: The American way, by D. C 
Coyle; The American way, a voice from 
the left, by C. Dreher; The American way, 
as it looks to an emigré from Germany, by 
Cc. Landauer; The American way, the two 
fundamentals, by G. W. Johnson 
The prize contribution and three other 
articles submitted in a contest conducted 
by the editors of Harper’s magazine for 
the best discussion of ‘“The American way.” 
All four were first published in Harper's 
magazine 


Crafton, Allen, 1890- 
Play directing. Prentice-Hall 1938 $3.50 


Edwin 


distinction. McBride 


Manual for the director of amateur 
theatricals. Partial contents: Director and 
his audience; Director and the play: 


Director and his stage; Form of production: 
Note on acting fashions; Director and his 
actors; Getting the actor to act; Rehearsals; 
The third week; Elementary technique 
(Continued on page 150) 























—JUVENILES 


“HUNTTING BOUND IN BUCKRAM” 
ARE A SOUND INVESTMENT 
ASK ANY LIBRARIAN WHO HAS TRIED THEM 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS 


Clear, concise, simple guides to the use of the library and its tools! The results of the 
held by the Junior Members Round Table of the A.L.A. in cooperation with The H. W. 


“SOS in the Library’’ is devoted to the use of reference books in general. 
“So This ts the Catalog’’ takes up the card catalog and the Dewey system. 
“Time-Savers: the Periodical Indexes’’ explains the use of the Readers’ Guide. 


Prices: 35c for 10 of one leaflet, or assorted; 75c for 50 of ome leaflet, or assorted; 
$1.00 for 100 of one leaflet, or assorted. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 950 University Avenue New York City 


McCLURG'’S... 


Our library service simplifies the Librarian's problem of book buying. 
All details of ordering can be safely left to the experience of our 
Library Department:—proper editions, right discounts, quick shipments. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 East Ontario Street Chicago 











‘*Leafiet Contest’’ 
Wilson Company. 

































a Portable, Adjustable 
ANGLE BOOK REST 


for Cataloging, Reference Work ee 
See trot 
and General Display .. . See 


The greatest convenience yet offered to the librarian. 
Holds new books open at the title page . . . at your choice 
of four adjustable angles ap oe rapid, accurate catalog- 
ing Equally valuable in the reference room — saves books 
from torn pages, “broken backs’, rough handling. Aids 
note-taking. Displays new books safely and prominently, 
Nothing to get out of order. Long-wearing brass hinges. 
Felted base to prevent marring desks. In quarter sawed 
white oak (light or dark finish), or mahogany finish on GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 
maple. Order a trial one today only $4.90. Transporta- Established 1896 
tion paid. Less in quantity lots Stockton, Calif. Syracuse, N. Y. 


€ - ORIGINATORS AND MAKERS OF BETTER LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES » 
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Crouse, D>. &. peating ~ Sagmea. pepeneiiom in New 
: a . . a suinea an apan, an a short session 
Ohio gateway; with illustrated maps by as & smugsier of birds in Dutch New 
the author. Scribner 1938 $3 Guinea, are some of the episodes 
P A quate with % ogg = sone | oma Dilts, Marion May 
ng the history of the migration from the : a ¥ 
Atlantic seaboard to the Ohio country, the Pageant of Japanese history; il. by photo- 
settlement and early hisory of that region, gravures from Japanese art and draw- 
and its geographical features ings by Toyojiro Onishi. Longmans 
Curtis, Brian d 5 1938 $3 
Life story of the fish; introduction by “For the general reader who wishes to 
William Beebe. Appleton-Century 1938 get an intelligent view of Japanese history, 
$3 . and for students of senior high schools and 
, P , colleges who do not intend to become 
Technically accurate, oe informal in Orientalists but who seek real information 
tone with an occasional touch of wit, this in palatable form, this book was written.”’ 
work is a description of the anatomy and Foreword 
physiology of fishes, their life habits and . 
methods of reproduction Ditmars, Raymond Lee, 1876- 
Book of insect oddities; where the 
Daniels, Jonathan, 1902- strange insects of the world are found; 
Southerner discovers the South. Mac- il. by Helene Carter. Lippincott 1938 
millan 1938 $3 $2 
“A young southerner, editor of the In this book Dr Ditmars has discussed 
Raleigh ‘News and Observer,’ drove from strange insects from various parts of the 
Washington to Florida, west to New Orleans world. Arranged geographically with 
and Arkansas, and back through Tennes- colored illustrations and pictorial maps. 
see and North ee He ae with Picture book size 
tolerance and understanding the changing 
economic and social conditions, saw gov- Doubleday, Russell, 1872- P : 
ernment projects in operation, and gives Photography is fun; learning and seeing 
Bie conclusions _—_ the ¥en —T by doing; an amateur’s experiences 
BkI a native speaking oO is own iand. Doubleday 1938 $1.50 
: Contents: Confessions of a camera 
Dark, Mrs Eleanor — S addict; A few simple facts; Portraiture; 
Waterway. Macmillan 1938 $2.50 Enlargements: photograph’s greatest thrill: 
“The action of this fast moving story Plain and fancy films; Night pictures; Pro- 
is compressed into __ short — of a jection papers; Dressing up 
single day. During that time each of its . . z 
characters faces a crisis. .. The setting is Driscoll, Charles Benedict, 1885- . 
a small suburb across the habor from Life of O. O. McIntyre. Greystone 1938 
Sydney, Australia.” Baldwin $2.50 
Dawson, Grace Strickler, 1891- “Biography of the ‘small town boy who 
Nuggets of Singing Creek; il. by Loren macs good! as 6 Now Fork columnist who 
nn : we Raw 26 wrote wi the sma own reader always 
Barton. (Junior bks) Doubleday 1938 in mind. The author was for many years 
$2 McIntyre’s friend and editor, and now 
“David Maxwell was thirteen when he carries on his work.’’ Book rev. digest 


left the New England farm on which he 


had been born, and sailed for California *113 C 
with his father to explore the gold region. Ennever, William Joseph, 1869- 


But David was more interested ‘to dig Your mind and how to use it. Doubleday 

for gardens instead of for gold,’ and in 1938 $2.95 
time he realized his ambition. The book Chapters on mental training by the 
contains a mystery, which will interest founder of the Pelman institute. Contents: 
boys and girls.’’ Book rev. digest Your place in the world; managing your 
Deeping, Warwick, 1877- memory; Educating your emotions; Direct- 
Malice of men. Knopf 1938 $2.50 ing your desires; Focusing your faculties; 


Keeping in step; Your friends and you; 


The romance of John Lancaster, a young : . . 
Bettering your business 


man of humble origin who became a suc- 
cessful builder in an old Engtish town, . 4 ¥S 
developing a low-cost housing project which Fabre, Jean Henri Casimir, 1823-1915 


A both well-to-do and socially Marvels of the insect world; ed., anno- 
De La Roche, Mazo, 1885- tated, and tr. by P. F. Bicknell; il. with 
Growth of a man. Little 1938 $2.50 wood engravings by Roberg Gibbings 





The story of Shaw Manifold, a fatherless 
boy of nine, who was left with unsym- 
pathetic grandparents on their Canadian 
farm, struggled against poverty and illness, 
and became head of the Department of 
Forestry in the Canadian West 


De Leeuw, Hendrik 


Crossroads of the Zuider zee. Lippin- 


cott 1938 $3 

“This book by a Holland-born American 
writer, is in two parts: part one, in in- 
formal style, reviews Holland’s history from 
rehistoric times to the ‘birth of the last 
oyal sprig.” Part two tells the tale of 
the author’s recent visit to the land of his 
forefathers and incorporates advice _ to 
American tourists on what to see and do in 
Holland.’’ Book rev. digest 


Digby, George 


oose feathers. Dutton 1938 $3 
Reminiscences of an English journalist, 

told in the form of short stories describing 

some of the high points in his career. Tea 


Appleton-Century 1938 $2.50 

A new collection of insect stories by the 
great French naturalist 

Partial contents: Singing insects; Birth 
of the stag-bettle; Butterflies; Honey-bees 
Ants; Flies and mosquitoes; Spiders; Ways 
of wasps; Eating habits of insects 

Farjeon, Eleanor, 1881- 

Sing for your supper; with il. by Isobel 
and John Morton Sale. Stokes 1938 
$1.50 

A book of verse for boys and girls. There 
are songs about children’s lives in many 
countries, poems about dogs, school, the 
seasons and Christmas 

Farrington, Edward Irving, 1876- ed. 

Gardener’s omnibus, edited for the Massa- 

chusetts horticultural society. Hale 


1938 $3.75 

“This book . . . done for the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society under the editor- 
ship of its secretary, draws for its materia] 
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upon the accumulated contributions to the 
publications of that organization, and 
assembles within its over eight hundred 
pages of text an enormous mass of practical 
information on every phase of gardening.”’ 
Sat. rev. of lit. 


Federal writers’ project 


Delaware; a guide to the first state. 
(American guide ser.) Viking 1938 
$2.50 

A guide to the natural setting, history, 


and to the economic and cultural develop- 
ment of Delaware, together with detailed 
city and tour descriptions 
Federal writers’ project 

New Hampshire; a guide to the granite 
state; written by workers of the 
Federal writers’ project of the Works 
progress administration for the state of 
New Hampshire. .. (American guide 
ser.) Houghton 1938 $2.50 

“Similar in format to the other books in 
this series. Provides an illustrated guide 
to the state, including a section on the 
general background, description and history 
of the chief cities and towns, mile-by-mile 
description of the state’s highways, a sec- 
tion on the White Mountains, and one on 
sports and recreation.”’ Book rev. digest 
Federal writers’ project 

New Orleans city guide. (American guide 

ser.) Houghton 1938 $2.50 
A comprehensive, informative 

New Orleans and its environs 


guide to 


Federal writers’ project 
North Dakota; a guide to the northern 
prairie state. Works progress admin- 
istration, Bismarck, N.D. 1938 $1.25 
An encyclopedic guide and survey of the 
state, which contains much history, folklore 
and anecdotes 


Federal writers’ project 
Ocean highway; New Brunswick, New 
Jersey to Jacksonville, Florida; with 32 
photographs. (American guide ser.) 
Modern age 1938 95c 
A guidebook to an automobile route close- 
ly following the Atlantic coast line. In 
addition to detailed road information~ the 
book contains notes on historic sites, and 
other points of interest 


Fenton, Carroll Lane, 1900 
Our amazing earth. Doubleday 1938 $4.50 
A popular book on geology. The story 
begins with an account of various theories 
of the origin of the earth, then deals with 
rock formation and movement, the work of 
water, wind and ice, the evidence of fossils, 
the divisions of geologic time, etc. 
Franck, Harry Alverson, 1881- 

Sky roaming above two continents; an 
aerial cruise, with many landings in the 
countries and islands that circle the 
Caribbean Stokes 1938 $3.50 

An aerial journey to Mexico, Guatemala, 
Central America, Colombia, Venezuela, and 
the West Indies. The author also journeyed 
on foot, on horseback, or by motor car, to 


many out-of-the-way places 
Frank, Jerome, 1889- 
Save America first; how to make our 


democracy work. Harper 1938 $3.75 
‘“‘Loosely connected chapters discussing 
the author’s opinions on American eco- 
nomics and politics. Among other things 
he believes that most foreign markets are 
unnecessary, that home markets can be 
built up by increasing buying power. ’ 
He believes that isolation is necessary for 


America’s peace.’’ Bkl 
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Freuchen, Peter, 1886- 
It’s all adventure; il 
Farrar 1938 $3.50 

‘‘Takes up the story of the author’s life 
after his departure from Greenland told in 
his ‘Arctic adventure’ recounting his con- 
fusion, difficulties, and inhibitions in 
accustoming himself to the life of a con- 
ventional society . his struggles to make 
a living, his lecturing, editing, and writing, 
his success as an author, a hundred and one 
incidents of amusing or surprising sort, 
encounters with persons of note, his travels 
in pursuit of his work.’’ Book-of-the- 
month club news 

Fiilop-Miller, René, 1891- 
[Triumph over pain; tr. by Eden 
Cedar Paul. Bobbs 1938 $3.50 

The story of the successive stages in the 
effort to find alleviation of bodily pain, 
beginning with the incantations and potions 
of priest and magicians and following the 
experiments of the Greeks, the Egyptians, 
the Hindus, and other ancient peoples, to 
the demonstrations of the possibilities of 
ether by Dr Morton 

Fyleman, Rose, 1877- ed. 
A’piping again. Stokes 1938 $1.25 

‘‘Here we come a’piping. Book II’’ 

A collection of poetry for children selected 
chiefly from the work of English authors. 
Illustrated by Irene Mountfort 


Gale, Zona, 1874- 
Frank Miller of Mission 
Century 1938 $2 
Frank Miller was born in Wisconsin but 


with photographs. 


and 


Inn. Appleton- 


in his youth migrated with his family to 
California, settling in Riverside. There in 
later years he built and managed the 


Mission Inn which has become famous not 

only for its hospitality but also as a center 

of culture and art and historic tradition. 

This book contains his biography and an 

account of the development of the Inn 
Geijerstam, Gésta af, 1888- 

Storevik (another Northern summer); tr. 
from the Norwegian by Joran Birke- 
land. Dutton 1938 $2 

An account of the Norwegian family who 
appeared in ‘‘Northern summer.”’ They 
continue to live the simple day to day life 
on the island in the fjord. The story begins 
in early spring and ends on Christmas day 

Gibbs, George Fort, 1870- 

Road to Bagdad. Appleton-Century 1938 
$2 

An adventure story laid in present day 

: Pal stine and Syria 

Gibbs, Sir Philip Hamilton, 1877- 

Across the frontiers; il. by Edgar Lander 
Doubleday 1938 $3 

Twenty years after the close of the 
war Sir Philip Gibbs discusses 
present-day Europe, which appears to be 
on the verge of another war. From con- 
versations with commercial travelers, diplo- 
mats and people he meets in the course 
of his travels, and his own deductions, 
he concludes that Neville Chamberlain's 
policy is the only thing which can save the 
world 

Gordon, Charles William, 1860-1937 

Postscript to adventure; the autobiog 
raphy of Ralph Connor ,pseud). Farrar 
1938 $3 
_ Autobiography of the Presbyterian min- 
ister, war chaplain, author, and pioneer of 
western Canada 

Goudge, Elizabeth 

Towers in the 
1938 $2.50 
_ “Oxford in the days of Queen Elizabeth 
is the scene of this story of Canon Gervas 
Leigh of Christ Church, and his family of 


World 


affairs in 


mist. Coward-McCann 
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Goudge, Elizabeth—C ontinued 
eight motherless children. Walter Ralety= 
and Philip Sidney, young scholars at t 
time, are ae the characters, and Queen 
Elizabeth herself makes a six- days’ visit to 
the university and stays at the house of 
Canon Leigh. But the daily life in a six- 
teenth century home of the better class is 
the main theme of the book, which has two 
youthful romances threaded thru it.’’ Book 
rev. digest 


Grimm, Jakob Ludwig Karl, 1785-1863, 
Grimm, Wilhelm Karl, 1786-1859 
Snow White and the seven dwarfs; freely 
tr. and il. by Wanda Gag. Coward- 
McCann 1938 $1 


A new translation, with black and white 
illustrations, of the original tale 


and 


Halsey, Mrs Margaret, 1910- 


With malice toward some; with il. by 
Peggy Bacon. Simon & Schuster 1938 
$2 


“An entertaining account of the experi- 
ence of the wife of an American exchange 
professor who spent a year in Great Britain. 
In diary form she recounts her impressions 
of small-town life, literary teas in London, 
ete.”’ Baldwin 


Hanson, Earl Parker, 1899- 

Journey to Manaos; il. with photographs 

by the author. Reynal 1938 $3 
“Commissioned by the Carnegie institu- 
tion to recheck terrestrial magnetism at 
points in South America where it had been 
checked years before, the author made a 
difficult journey through Venezuela and 
down the Rio Negro to the city of Manaos, 
in Brazil. Scientific details are confined to 
an appendix; the story of adventures on 
rivers and in jungles, the physical dangers, 
the encounters with Indians, outcasts, and 
officials, are related candidly, with refresh- 
ing humor and lack of ostentation.”” BkI. 


Haskell, Mrs Helen Eggleston 


I Nadya makes her bow; il. by 


Artzybasheff. Dutton 1938 $2 

Soviet Russia is the background for the 
story of Nadya, whose mother, Katrinka, is 
Comrade Teacher of ballet dancing 


Hasluck, Eugene Lewis 


Boris 


Foreign affairs, 1919-1937. Macmillan 
1938 $2.50 
“Presents an Englishman's tour du 


monde of all lands which are foreign to 
Great Britain and her dominions. Shoulder- 
ing a colossal task of condensation he has 
produced a bird's-eye synthesis of the 
kaleidoscopic and turbulent events of the 
last eighteen years in more than fifty 
countries."" Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


Hawthorne, Hildegarde 
Miniature’s secret; il. by Reginald Birch. 


Appleton-Century 1938 $2 

“With the Cambridge of Longfellow’s day 
as a background, the story centers around 
Patience etherley whose search for her 
father begins when she finds her first clue 
in a miniature long laid away in the attic. 
Several of the secondary figures are well- 
known literary people, and Patience, with 
her devoted friends, the Jamieson twins, 
is invited to tea at the Alcotts, and visits 
Craigie House.’’ Library journal 


Hertzler, Arthur Emanuel, 1870- 
nor and buggy doctor. Harper 1938 
2 


Story of a country doctor, who, in forty 
years of practice, has seen the change from 
pioneer days of “kitchen surgery’’ to his 
own famous clinic. His personality per- 
vades the narrative 
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Hindus, Maurice Gerschon, 189! 
Green worlds; a informal 
Doubleday 1938 $3 
“An account of the author's experiences 
as a boy in Russia under the old regime, 
as an immigrant to the new world, and as 
an interested and thoughtful observer of 
the changes which have taken place in both 
countries within his life-time.”’ Baldwin 

Hogben, Lancelot Thomas, 1895- 

Science for the citizen; a self-educator 
based on the social background of sci- 
entific discovery; il. by J. F. Horrabin. 
Knopf 1938 $5 


“The second of the Primers for the age 
of plenty’”’ 

In five parts: part l, 
time reckoning and space measurement, 
dealing with calendars, clocks, maps, tele- 
scopes, and astronomical problems; part 2, 
the conquest of substitutes, dealing with 
mineralogy, metallurgy, organic chemistry, 
etc.; part 3, the conquest of power, dealing 
with mechanics and electricity; part 4, the 
conquest of hunger and disease, dealing 
with medicine and surgery, botany and 
horticulture, geology, Darwinism, and 
genetics; part 5, the conquest of behavior, 
dealing with the nervous system, the 
process of learning, the relative importance 
of heredity and environment 

Hulme, Kathryn Cavarly, 1900- 
We lived as children. Knopf 1938 $2.50 

A portrait of an American family, in 
which the mother and father are separated, 
painted by one of the children. The back- 
ground is San Francisco from the days of 
the gm up to the war 

Humphrey, Zephine, 1874- 
Cactus forest. Dutton 1938 $2.50 

The author and her husband made a 
motor trip to Arizona ‘‘collecting deserts’ 
and searching for health. From Cactus 


chronicle 


the conquest of 


ranch they travelled on to California, back 
to Arizona and finally to the Carlsbad 
caverns in New Mexico 
Hunt, Mabel Leigh 
Benjie’s hat; il. by Grace Paull. Stokes 


1938 $1.75 

The story of an eight-year-old Quaker 
boy of North Carolina and of his trials with 
hats, old and new 


Kahmann, Mrs Mable (Chesley) 1901- 
Lupe and the sefiorita; il. by Norman 


Reeves. Random house 1938 $2 
‘“‘Lupe lived in a neat little one-room 
house in the mountains of Puerto Rico. 


The sefiorita lived at the big house nearby. 
This is the story of their separate destinies, 
and the changes it brought to Lupe.”’ Book 
rev. digest 

Katz, H. W. 


The Fishmans; tr. from the German by 


Maurice Samuel. Viking 1938 $2.50 

This story, probably autobiographical, re- 
lates the history of a family of Bast 
Galician Jews from 1905 to 1914 

Knauff, Carl G. B. 

Refurnishing the home; il. by the author. 
(Whittlesey house publications) Mc- 
Graw 1938 $2.75 

Chapters on the selection and arrange- 
ment of furniture for the small home or 
apartment together with specific sugges- 
tions on home cabinet making and carpen- 
try, methods of finishing walls and floors, 
decorating and upholstering old furniture 

Krey, Mrs Laura Lettie (Smith) 

And tell of time. Houghton 1938 $2.7: 

A story of Georgia and Texas from 1865 
to 1888. The troubles of the post-Civil 
war times adds to the excitement and 
plot. A picture of family life through 
several generations 
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Kummer, Frederic Arnold, 1873- 
Great road; il. by J. R. Flanagan. 
ston 1938 $2.50 
Story of happenings which took place 
along the road from Babylon to Egypt, from 
the time of the Pharaohs ’' through 
Napoleon's day, and to our own time 
Kyser, Halsa Alison 
Little Cumsee in Dixie; il. by Erick Berry 
ipseud). Longmans 1938 $1.50 
The story of a Negro boy who lived with 
his grandmother, Mom Patience, on a plan- 
tation in Alabama 


Win- 


Lake, Simon, 1886- 

Submarine; the autobiography 
Lake as told to Herbert Corey. 
ton-Century 1938 $3 

Autobiography of the man who claims 
to be the inventor of the first practicable 
submarine and original holder of most of 
the patented devices now used in sub- 
marines built by his own and other coun- 
tries 

Lamb, Dana, and Cleveland, June 

Enchanted vagabonds. Harper 1938 $3.50 

The story of the travels of a young 
couple who set out from San Diego in a 
homemade _ sixteen-foot combination of a 
surfboat, kayak, sail boat and canoe, with 
limited supplies, less than five dollars in 
cash and unlimited courage and ingenuity. 
Their three year voyage took them along 
the coast of Lower California, across the 
Gulf of California and the coasts of Mexico 
and Central America to the Panama canal 

Leeming, Joseph 

Models any boy can 
Century 1938 $2 

Contains directions for making the follow- 
ing models: aircraft, ship, stage-coach, 
prairie-schooner, locomotives, and bridges 

Leslie, Mrs Doris (Oppenheim) _ 

Concord in jeopardy. Macmillan 1938 
$2.50 

Life story of an English painter from his 
birth in the seventies to his death during 
the Great war. Some of the minor char- 
acters in Fair Company and Full Flavor 
reappear in this novel 

Levinson, Edward, 1901- 

Labor on the march. 

“A history of the development of the 
labor movement, giving a brief view of the 
early years, but concentrating on the con- 
flict of the two rival organizations since 
1934. . - In favor of the C.I1.O.’’ BkIl. 

Lewis, Oscar, 1893- ; 

The big four... Knopf 1938 $4.50 

Story of the building of the Central 
Pacific, told by means of biographical 
sketches of Huntington, Stanford, Hopkins, 
Crocker, Judah and Colton 

Published serially in a shortened version 
under the title ‘“‘Men against mountains"’ in 

_ the Atlantic monthly 

Lincoln, Joseph Crosby, 1870- 

A. Hall & co. Appleton-Century 
$2.50 

The narrative deals with a feud between 
Andrew Hall and Bartlett Deane over a 
piece of land, which has been the property 
of the A. Hall & Co. shellfish business for 
generations. The struggle over the land is 
intensified by the fact that, unknown to 
both fathers, Estelle Hall, daugher of 
Andrew, and Dick Elton, stepson of Bartlett 
Deane, have met and have fallen in love 

Lindley, Mrs Betty (Grimes) and Lindley, 
Ernest Kidder, 1899- 

New deal for youth; the story of the Na- 
tional youth administration. Viking 
1938 $3 

Study of the National Youth Administra- 
tion, an agency for the reclamation of the 


of Simon 
Apple- 


build. Appleton- 


Harper 1938 $3 


1938 


A) 
a 


October 1938 15: 


unemployed youth of the United States, 
created in 1935 by executive order of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. After an exhaustive survey 
of the projects of the N.Y.A, the authors 
conclude that the movement is making fine 
progress and doing an infinite amount of 


go 
Lingenfelter, Mary Rebecca, 1893- comp. 
Vocations in fiction; an annotated bib- 
liography. 2d ed "A.L.A. 1938 $1.25 
Originally published in mimeographed 
form in 1932, this revised and enlarged 
edition of novels of occupational significance 
now contains 463 titles representing 102 
vocations 


Ludwig, Emil, 1881- 


Roosevelt; a study in fortune and power; 
tr. from the German by Maurice 
Samuel. Viking 1938 $3 


A portrait of the man, rather than a full 
length biography or a study of his career, 
written by a well-known European biog- 
rapher 


McKenney, Ruth 
My sister Eileen. Harcourt 1938 $2 
Sketches, mainly humorous, from the 
New Yorker, purporting to describe the ad- 
ventures of the author and her sister from 
childhood experiences at the movies to their 
grownup trials and suitors 
MacLeish, Archibald, 1892- 
Land of the free. Harcourt 1938 $3 
“This book, according to Mr MacLeish 
‘is a book of photographs illustrated by a 
poem.” The photographs, most of which 
were taken for the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration, show pictures of American life, 
chiefly rural, chiefly under poverty-stricken 
conditions. The poem, in free verse, is 
built up on a refrain: ‘We are wondering’— 
whether our land is the land of the free 
or not.’’ Book rev. digest 
MacManus, Seumas, 1869- 
Rocky road to Dublin. 
$2.50 
‘“‘Autobiographical study, covering the 
first thirty years of the author's life. In 
it he describes the local scenes and char- 
acters of his native Donegal, the wakes, 
marriages, superstitions and customs, as 
they appeared to a small boy. Included 
also is the story of his first job, and his 
coming to America where he has made a 


Macmillan 1938 


reputation as a writer.’ Book rev. digest 
Mann, Thomas, 1875- 
Coming victory of democracy. Knopf 


1938 $1 
‘“‘An intellectual and moral defense of 
democracy, as opposed to fascism. It is the 
lecture which in slightly shorter form was 
delivered by the brilliant German author on 
his tour of America, February to May, 1938. 
Translated from the German by Agnes E. 
Meyer.’ Bkl. 
Mantle, Burns, 1873- ; 
Contemporary American 
Dodd 1938 $2.50 
Brief biographical sketches and criticisms 
of the work of America’s foremost drama- 
tists, with shorter notes on many recent 
writers who _ produced two or more 
plays since 19 
Marquand, John Phillips, 1893- 
Mr Motto is so sorry. Little 1938 $2 
The devious Mr Moto plays a war game 
in which people get hurt and that sadly 
incommodes a young America knight-errant 
Published serially in the “Saturday eve- 
ning post” 
Matschat, Mrs Cecile Hulse 
Suwannee river: strange green land; il 
by Alexander Key. (Rivers of America 
ser.) Farrar 1938 $2.50 
The author traces the background and 
associations of the river from its source 


playwrights. 
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Matschat, Mrs Cecile H.—Continued history; Ideas in history; Man's home and 
in Georgia and Florida down its course to his history; Society and history; Biography 
where the Foster monument stands on its and history; Literary aspects of history; 
lower reaches Reading of history 


Megaro, Gaudence, 1903- Nixon, Laurence Allen 


Mussolini in the making. Houghton 1938 Vagabond voyaging; the _ story of 
$3.50 freighter travel. Little 1938 $2.25 
‘ The author wrote a magazine article on 


“Much of this book is biographical, but 
the author’s chief purpose is to show the 
extreme changes that have taken place in 
Mussolini's avowed ideologies, from that of 
a violent Marxist to the present more 

. violent Fascist. His personal character is 
interpreted in the light of many hitherto 


tramp steamers and their present vogue. 
His fan mail and other evidences of inter- 
est inspired by the article was so great 
that he decided to write a book on voyaging 
by tramp steamers and freighters. Con- 
tains details on costs, food, the people you 


unpublished or censored documents."’ Bkl. meet, officers, clothes, and some material 
Meller, Sidney of tetaaeer totes asathed br cacien, tame 
: ‘ is reig r s classified by r Ss, 1e 
Roots in the sky. Macmillan 1938 $3 of vacation, cost, and a list of freighter 
A portrayal of conflicts between the trips 
standards of the old world and the new in Nordhoff, Charles Bernard, 1887- and Hall, 
the family of a Jewish scholar who fled J m Norman. 1887 
from Russia and with his wife and six va es Norman, 160/- m 
children settled in an American city The dark river. Little 1938 $2.50 
Mendizabal, Alfred i on —— is oe pegsaoount fer the Sompgmes 
Martyrdom of Spain; origins of a civil girl. young Sngishman and Nala, an isiant 
war; with a pretace by Jasques Published serially in Saturday evening 
Maritain. Scribner 1938 $3 post 
“This is the history of Spain, 1923-36, the Norris, Mrs Kathleen (Thompson) 1880- 
troubled prelude to the civil war. The Heartbroken melody. Doubleday 1938 $2 
author . . . condemns both sides; his book The romance of a business girl who fell 
on the Spanish tragedy is passionate but in love with the lawyer for whom she 
aloof. To these years of Spain's terrible worked and how her life was altered by an 
a ll gg oy Fg es accident which crippled her temporarily 
rT ds, e . sh- : 
hens of its people ... war is the inevitable Norway, Nevil Shute, 1899- “—- 
end."’ Manchester guardian Kindling, a novel by Nevil Shute ;pseud 
Miller, John Anderson, 1895- Morrow 1938 $2.50 


An English banker, off on a lonely walk- 


Master builders of sixty centuries; il : ‘ cer, | | 
: ing tour, is taken ill in a small shipbuilding 


by Chichi Lasley. Appleton-Century town ruined by the depression. During the 

1938 $3 , ; cal a course of nis stay tm the local hospital as 
An informal account of some o he a charity patient, he becomes interested in 

world’s greatest engineering feats, begin- the town and its sad plight and after his 

ning with the great pyramid and ending return to London he bends his energies to 

with the Panama canal, ‘‘presented from finding a way to put the men of Sharples 

the standpoint of making them better un- back to work 

derstood by the average man” 

Mowery, William Bryon, 1899- iihes case Oakley, Mrs Amy (Ewing) 1882- 

Valley beyond. sunietay 1208 pe “ Scandinavia beckons; il. by Thornton 
i a a on Tee SB Tne Oakley. Appleton-Century 1938 $4 
Canadian northwest ’ y sg fe 
: Travel book on Norway, Sweden, Den- 

Muir, John, 1838-1914 ; P mark, and Finland, written as a result of 

John of the mountains; the unpublished two summer vacations spent in those coun- 
journals of John Muir, ed. by L. M. —. —— om | ae SS ore my 
Wolfe. Houghton 1938 $3.75 Seba Lager ond Dineen are pee 

“The sixty extant ono] of — Muir those whom the author visited. 
were written over a period of forty-four aa . C 
years, from 1867 to 1911. Closely allied with O™manney, Francis Downes, 1903- 
them is a mass of notes scribbled upon Below the roaring forties; an Antarctic 
aa The pT ig mtg a journal; with 16 illustrations. Long- 
whole of his career as a naturalist.’’ In- mans 1938 $3. 1 = = 
troduction ' ee in England under title South 
a 

Murray, Arthur . ‘‘Deserting London laboratories for more 

How to become a good dancer. Simon adventurous work, a young biologist enlisted 
& Schuster 1938 $1.96 for service at a whaling station on an Ant- 


arctic island. Here he dissected, meas- 
ured, and studied the anatomy of whales, 
took trips on whalers, collected specimens 
of minute marine life, and joined the ex- 
— that rescued Lincoln Ellsworth.”’ 
3kl. 


Oppenheim, Edward Phillips, 1866- 


‘By the use of text, photographs, charts, 
and diagrams, the beginner is taken first 
through a course of simple and elementary 
dance steps, and then on to detailed 
descriptions of popular modern steps 


i i ; official handboo school- : . 
Nazi “ge, — a I - k - hool Colossus of Arcadia. Little 1938 $2 
ing the fitier youth; tr. trom the “Tale of international intrigue. The 
original German with a preface by prospective ruler of the Principality of 
H. L. Childs; with a commentary by plonaco found himself in diMiculties when 
. ss ; e@ gave sanctuary to a political refugee 
WwW. E. Dodd. Harper 1938 $1.75, : from another country. Spies, duellists, 
Statement of the Nazi creed, written by and gamblers play their ; me 
4 : ; d ge s é part in the game, 
the Nazis themselves, and used as required but a world war was averted by the cour- 
reading for German youths age of the refugee, aided by a young 
Nevins, Allan, 1890- American girl."’ Book rev, digest 
Gateway to history. Appleton-Century Osborn, Loraine 
1938 $4 Your voice personality. Putnam 1938 $2 
Partial contents: In defence of history; Partial contents: Your posture; Breath 
Primitive materials for history; Cheating control; Tone placement; Diction; Vibrant 


document; Garbled document; Problems in and dynamic tones—how to make your 
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voice carry; Inflections; Character in voice; 


Applying for a position; Over the tele- 
phone; Conversation; Platform presence 
and dress; Principles underlying’ effec- 
tive speaking; Public speaking; Over the 
microphone 


Paulmier, Hilah Coddington, and Schauf- 
fler, Robert Haven, 1879- eds. 
Columbus day. .. (Our American holli- 
days) Dodd 1938 $2 
“The best prose and verse about Colum- 
bus and the discovery of America. With 
tributes, anecdotes, plays, poems, tableaux, 
exercises, and programs for the day’s 
observance.”’ Subtitle 
Contains the following plays: Columbus 
the courageous, by P. M. Swinton; Greatest 
dreamer in the world, by Y. Klein and 
F. Schwarz; New worlds, by E. M. Gibson; 
Columbus, by A. S. Varney; Christopher 
Columbus, by A. Stevenson 
Petersham, Mrs Maud (Fuller) 1890- 
Petersham, Miska, 1888- 
Stories from the Old Testament; Joseph, 


and 


Moses, Ruth, David. Winston 1938 
$2.75 
Retold in words which follow closely the 
Biblical language. Accompanied by plates 
in color and in black and white 
Popular science monthly 
Amateur craftsman’s cyclopedia. Pre- 


pared by the editorial staff of Popular 
science monthly, with over 1400 work 
ing drawings, diagrams, and illustra- 
tions. Popular science 1937 $3.50 

On cover: Cyclopedia of things to make 

‘““A complete manual for the home- 
workshop enthusiast with detailed working 
drawings and instructions for making toys, 
novelties, sporting equipment, models, 
furniture, house and garden conveniences, 


radios, photographic accessories, and sci- 
entific instruments painting — workshop 
methods—metal workings.’ Subtitle 


Powell, Michael 
200,000 feet: the edge of the world 
ton 1938 $3.50 

The island of Foula off the 

of the Shetlands in a 

rock, on which a handfull of small farm- 

ers and fishermen live The author con- 

ceived the idea of a motion picture featur- 

ing the life of the island, with a love story 

added to give the picture a second interest 

His account of the preparations for filming 

the picture, form the material of this book 

Priestley, John Boynton, 1894 

[The doomsday men; an 
Harper 1938 $2.50 

“A romantic novel of 

venture laid in the 


Dut 


western end 
windswept stretch of 


adventure 


mystery and ad- 
American Southwest. 


The story concerns the attempt of three 
brothers, a multimillionaire, a physicist, 
and a mystic, to blow up the _ world.’’ 


Book rev. digest 


Quinn, Vernon, 1881- 


Roots: their place in life and legend; il. 
by M. A. Lawson. Stokes 1938 $2 
The story of roots is presented in an 


informal way, with folk-legends, 
history and mythology 
much solid and authentic 
roots 


bits of 
interwoven with 
information about 


Radin, Max, 1880- 
The law and Mr Smith. Bobbs 1938 $3 
Exposition of the growth and necessity 

of laws in civilized society, written for 
the layman. The author presents a dis- 
cussion of the nature of law, its historical 
background, and the growth of legal pro- 
cedure 


— 
(nr 
at 


Rains, Marie Curtis 
Lazy Liza Lizard; pictures by 
Neville. Winston 1938 $2 
Tales about a mischievous lizard and the 
tricks she played on Old Lady Fieldmouse, 
on -Mr Snake, and Mr Frog 
Reed, Douglas 
Insanity fair; a 
Covici 1938 $3 
Reminiscences of an English 
correspondent. He describes his years as 
a London clerk, the war years, his brief 
interlude as secretary to Lord Northcliffe, 
and his later years on the continent as 
correspondent for the London Times. The 
last few chapters contain a review of 
recent events in Germany and Austria 
Rinehart, Mrs Mary (Roberts) 1876- 
The wall. Farrar 1938 $2 
Three murders take place in this mys- 
tery novel laid among a group of wealthy 
people summering at a Maine resort. It 
deals with the emotions and reactions of 
people rather than with clues 
Roberts, Kenneth Lewis, 1885- 
Trending into Maine; with il. by N. C. 


\ era 


European cavalcade. 


newspaper 


Wyeth. Little 1938 $4 

“Sketches on the state of Maine, its 
people, history, and scenery, by an ardent 
native son. His chapter on a Maine 
kitchen contains several recipes for mak- 
ing such delicacies as ketchup, baked 
beans, hash, and hot buttered rum, Par- 
tial contents: Maine stories I'd like to 


write; On local traditions; Foundation of 
a Maine family; A Maine kitchen; Maine 
shipbuilding and privateers; The gentle 


art of lobstering; Road to the past; Vaca- 
tionland and real Maine.’’ Book rev. digest 
Robertson, Mrs Constance (Noyes) 
Seek-no-further. Farrar 1938 $2.50 
Seek-no-further is the name of an 
imaginary community situated in upstate 
New York in the ’60s. The author, who 
is the granddaughter of John Humphrey 
Noyes of the Oneida Community has 
worked into her story facts about many 
of the communities which flourished during 
that time 


Robinson, Tom 
Buttons; drawings by 
Viking 1938 $2 
This story of an alley cat has 
printed twice in the book: 


Peggy Bacon. 


been 
in the beginning 


without illustrations, so that it may be 
read straight through; then it is repeated, 
a few lines on a page—each part with 
its illustration, picture-book style 
Rodman, Selden, 1909- ed 
New anthology of modern poetry. Ran- 
dom house 1938 $3 
This anthology contains poems by repre- 
sentative American and English poets, 
most of whom have been writing during 
the last two decades The editor has 


supplied the volume with an introductory 
essay on modern poets and poetry 


Roosevelt, Mrs Eleanor (Roosevelt) 1884- 
My days. Dodge 1938 $2 
‘Mrs. toosevelt has selected and re- 
arranged the most significant passages 
from her day-by-day column, making a 
chronological autobiography of the last 
three years.’’ Huntting 
Roosevelt, Nicholas, 1893- 
New birth of freedom. 
$2.50 
In this volume the author 
struggle for liberty and the 
undermining democracy and 
America is not immune to _ reactionary 
ideas At the same time he points out 
how well-suited the American federal sys- 
tem is to the preservation of democracy 
and political liberalism 


Scribner 1938 

traces the 
world forces 
shows that 
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Rosman, Alice Grant 
Unfamiliar faces. Putnam 1938 $2 
Two middle aged parents, each faced 
with a problem in their relations with 
their respective children, meet at a Swiss 
resort and renew an old acquaintance. A 
middle aged romance and a youthful one 
are brought to a head before everything 
is straightened out 
Ross, Ishbel 4 
Fifty years a woman. Harper 1938 $2.50 
Five dramatic episodes, one from each 
decade of Mary Leith’s life, tell her story 
against the changing background of 
America’s past half-century 
Rossbach, C. Edmund : 
Making marionettes. Harcourt 1938 $2.50 
‘Directions for making puppets of both 


wood and cloth, and for building and 
setting the stage. Three short puppet 
plays are appended. Illustrated with work- 


ing drawings and photographs.’ Bkl. 


Rourke, Constance Mayfield, 1885- 
Charles Sheeler; artist in the American 
tradition; with 48 halftones of paint- 
ings, drawings, and photographs by 
Charles Sheeler. Harcourt 1938 $3 
“An informal biography of the American 
artist who has achieved distinction as a 
painter and photographer. Showing the 
influences under which his art evolved, 
the author notes his original uses of the 
American subject.’’ Bkl. 


Saylor, Henry Hodgman, 1880- ed. 
Collecting antiques for the home. 
Bride 1938 $3 


A collection of essays by various ex- 
perts on furniture, mirrors, clocks, rugs, 
lace, Sheffield plate, pewter, silver, glass, 
pottery, fans and wrought iron 


Scacheri, Mario, and Scacheri, Mrs Mabel 
Fun of photography. Harcourt 1938 $3.50 
The authors’ recipe for taking pictures 
is: “Pick out a subject worth photograph- 
ing, limit it to the fewest possible ele- 
ments, eliminate background detail, and 
shoot."" They give hints on composition, 
development, trick printing, choice of sub- 
ject, and some 37 hotographs showing 
right and wrong techniques 


Schrenkeisen, Raymond Martin, 1894-1936 
Field book of fresh-water fishes of North 
America north of Mexico; ed. by J. T. 
Nichols and F. R. LaMonte; color plate 

by Arthur Jansson. Putnam 1938 $3.50 


Reviews ‘‘the fresh-water fishes of North 
America in a popular manner, and suffi- 
ciently comprehensively to enable intelli- 
gent anglers and others interested to 
identify any fish with reasonable precision."’ 
Prefatory note 

Sheean, Vincent, 1899- 
Day of battle; a novel. 
$2.50 

Novel based upon the battle between 
the French and English at the Flanders 
village of Fontenoy, on May 11, 1745. 
Altho the action takes place during one 
day the author contrives to give a picture 
of the luxurious court of Louis XV 

Simon, Henry William, 1901- 
Preface to teaching; with a foreword by 
Abraham Flexner. Oxford 1938 $1.50 

Contents: Why the teacher cannot re- 
form the world; What the teacher can do 
for society; What the teacher can do 
for the individual; What a teacher should 
be like; How not to be a _ schoolmarm; 
Your future; Interlude on parents; Pre- 
paring lessons and facing the first class; 
How to make a class interesting or The 
art of teaching; Two kinds of decipline 


Mc- 


Doubleday 1938 
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Spring, Howard, 1889- 
My son, my son! Viking 1938 $2.50 
“Told in the first person this is the 
story of William Essex and of his lifelong 
friend Dermot O’Riorden. Starting life in 
a Manchester slum both rise in the world, 
one becoming a wealthy furniture manu- 


facturer, the other achieving fame as a 
novelist. Each has a son, extravagantly 
loved, and both sons come to a tragic 
end.’’ Book rev. digest 
Stone, Irving ; 
Sailor on horseback; the biography of 


Jack London. Houghton 1938 $3 

A life of the novelist, adventurer, 
revolutionist based on his correspondence, 
on his private papers, and on interviews 
with many people who played an important 
part in his tempestuous career 

Published serially in the Saturday eve- 
ning post 


Stout, Rex, 1886- 
Too many cooks; a Nero Wolfe mystery 
Farrar 1938 $2 
The author ‘‘carries his sedentary detec- 
tive, Nero Wolfe, away from his home and 
his orchids to a meeting of the most 
famous chefs in the world in West Vir- 
ginia. The jealousies and temperaments 
of an international congress of cooks offer 
original background for murder.”’ Book- 
of-the-month club news 


Streatfeild, Noel 
Tennis shoes; il. by Richard 
Random house 1938 $2 
Story of an English doctor's family, in 
which each of the four children show 
aptitude for tennis. The rigorous training 
required for entrance into the junior cham- 


Floethe 


pionship games is outlined, and _ the 
triumphs scored _ recorded. For young 
readers 


Sullivan, Mrs Mary 
My double life; the story of a New York 
policewoman. Farrar 1938 $2.50 
The author's own story of her career 
as member of the New York police force 
and as director of the Policewoman’'s 
bureau during which she assumed a great 
pa aad of roles while rounding up crim- 
inals 


Tate, Alfred O. 

Edison’s open door; the life story of 
Thomas A. Edison, a great individualist 
Dutton 1938 $3 

Reminiscences of Thomas Edison's secre- 
tary during the 1880's and up to 1894, the 
years of his employment by Edison 


Thompson, Dorothy, 1894- 
Dorothy Thompson’s Political guide; a 
study of American liberalism and its 
relationship to modern totalitarian 


states. Stackpole sons 1938 $1.25 

“In a short, concise volume, one of 
America’s foremost women journalists dis- 
cusses, in non-academic terms, her political 
creed, her definitions of modern politica! 
er. her views of the international! 
situation, her angle on women’s responsi- 
bility, etc.’’ Huntting 


Thompson, Dorothy, 1894- 

Refugees: anarchy or organization? with 
an introduction by H. Armstrong. 
Random house 1938 $1 

The author presents the problem of the 
refugee now faced by the civilized world 
and proposes a program looking toward 
its solution. The book is an expansion of 
an article on the subject which appeared 
in ‘‘Foreign Affairs’’ in April, 1938 
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Tietjens, Mrs Eunice (Hammond) 1884 

World at my shoulder. Macmillan 
$3 

An American 

varied life in 

Emphasis is not 


1938 


tells of her full and 
many parts of the world 
placed on her personal 
life, but on the people, places and events 
that she has found most stimulating 


Tilman, Harold William, 1898- 
Snow on the equator Macmillan 
$3 
“Tho the author gives a fair proportion 
of his pages to the routine life of a planter 
in a tropical country, the heart of this 
book is devoted to accounts of his feats of 
mountain climbing on the lofty snow-bear- 
ing peaks of equatorial Africa. The final 
chapters record the author's trip by bicycle 
from Uganda to the west coast.” Book 
rev. digest , w 
Tracy, Merle Elliott, 1879 
Our country, our people, and theirs. . . 
i 1938 


poet 


1938 


il. by R. E. Falconer. Macmillan 
$1.75 


A comparative study of living conditions 
in Italy, Germany, Russia and the United 
States designed to show that the American 
people are better off than those in other 
countries. 


Undset, Sigrid, 1882- 
Images in a mirror; tr from the Nor 
wegian by A. G. Chater. Knopf 1938 
$2 
Story of a fine couple who are devoted 
to each other and their children, but whose 
happiness is marred by the woman's 
memories of the past 


Van Buren, Maud, 1869- 
Quotations for special 
son, H.W. 1938 $2.50 
Quotations in prose and poetry grouped 
under subjects. In addition to selection 

on well-known holidays and anniversaries, 
there are quotations on conservation week, 
health week, music week, thrift week, etc. 

Vandercook, John Womack, 1902 

Caribbee cruise; a book of the West 
Indies; il. by Theodore Nadejen. Reynal 
1938 $3.50 

A guide book to the Caribbean region 
which also conveys the history and atmos- 
phere of the islands to the reader and 
traveler 

Vercel, Roger, 1894- 

Tides of Mont St-Michel; tr. 
French by W. B. Wells. 
house 1938 $2.50 

Against the grandeur of Mont St Michel 
is told the story of a cultured French- 
man, who takes the position of caretaker 
on the island because he has lost all his 
means. The influence of the cathedral and 
the villagers has contrasting effects upon 
him and his wife, causing conflict between 
them 

Vereker, Sydney 

Ventriloquism as a hobby, and how to 
make it pay. Harper 1938 $1.75 

‘In simple language, devoid of technical 
and anatomical terms, I have set down, 
step by step, the way to become a success- 

; ful ventriloquist.’’ Preface 

Villiers, Alan John, 1903- 

Making of a sailor; the 
story of schoolships 
Morrow 1938 $4 

Over 200 photographs and three chapters 
of text show the work of training boys on 
schoolships, particularly on Scandinavian 
and Polish vessels. Many of the photo- 
graphs are of the Joseph Conrad, an ex- 
schoolship used in training Danish cadets 


occasions Wil 


from the 
Random 


photographic 
under sail. 


Librarians, 


October 1938 15, 


Vogel, Joseph, 1904 a 
Man’s courage. Knopf 1938 $2.50 

“Story of a Polish immigrant family 
in a small American city. Adam Wolak 
had come to America dreaming of a farm 
to call his own, but after eighteen years 
as a day laborer, the depression puts the 
seal of defeat on his dream; the technicali- 
ties and red tape of the relief system bear 
down on his attitude of self-reliance, and 
chaotic economic conditions finally bring 
his story to a tragic end.”’ Book rev. 
digest 

Voigt, Fritz August, 1892- 
Unto Caesar. Putnam 1938 $3 

An analysis of present political condi- 
tions in Europe—particularly the funda- 
mentals of fascism and communism and 
Great Britain's role in keeping the peace. 
The author is foreign affairs editor of the 
‘‘Manchester Guardian”’ 





Ware, Louise 
Jacob A. Riis, police reporter, reformer, 
useful citizen; introduction by Allan 
Nevins. Appleton-Century 1938 $3 
“The first full-length biography of the 
humanitarian who was active in reform 
movements of the 80s and 90s and through 
his writings called attention to the over- 
crowding, lack of sanitation, and the need 
for parks in New York. Many of his 
letters are quoted, and he appears as a 
very human figure.”’ Bkl. 
Walpole, Sir Hugh, 1884- 
Joyful Delaneys; a _ novel. 
1938 $2.50 
The story of a year in the life of the 
gay, irresponsible Delaneys who were 
faced with the loss of their house in Lon- 
don where the family had lived for two 
hundred years 
Watson, Mrs Helen Orr 
Chanco, a U.S. Army homing pigeon; il. 
with photographs by the Signal corps, 
U.S. Army. Harper 1938 $2 
‘“‘Under the guise of the story of a single 
pigeon—a fictional hero, Chanco—the author 


Doubleday 


tells how homing pigeons are trained for 
work with the U.S. Army.’’ Book rev. 
digest 


Waugh, Evelyn, 1903- 
Scoop. Little 1938 $2.50 
Satire on the habits of the press. Thru 
a mistake the editor of The Daily Beast 
sends a shy young English countryman, 
editor of the country news on the paper, 
to cover the war in Ishmaelia; somewhere 


in Africa. Young Boot wanders about 
foggily, cables news of his own health, 
but refuses to be stampeded with the 


rest of the 
scoop 
Wells, Geoffrey Harry, 1900- 

Charles Darwin, a portrait, by Geoffrey 
West ;pseud). Yale univ. press 1938 
$3.50 

The author, began his research with a 
faint distaste for Darwin as a rather more 
than usually typical Victorian, but came 
in the end to feel that Darwin and his 
friends represented some of the best ele- 
ments of English life in their period 

Wharton, Mrs Edith Newbold (Jones) 1862- 
1937 

The buccaneers. 
$2.50 

“The story of society life in New York 
and Newport in the 1870’s and of a group 
who, unable to enter the charmed circle 
of that society, despite their wealth, wit, 
and beauty, decided to go to London and 
to acquire there the standing they were 
denied in New York. With brilliance and 
satire, Mrs. Wharton shows how they suc- 
ceeded and the consequences of that suc- 
cess." Huntting 


reporters, and so makes a 


Appleton-Century 1938 
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White, Trumbull, 1868- Wolfe, Henry Cutler, 1898- _ 
Puerto Rico and its people... Stokes The German octopus; Hitler bids for 
1938 $3.50 world power. Doubleday 1938 $2.50 
Presents the history of Puerto Rico “A foreign correspondent traces the 
under Spanish and American rule, and current history of Central Europe and the 
discusses the economic conditions and Balkans. Mr. Wolfe believes that Wilhelm 
relief problems of the present. The author II's desire to dominate Europe has been 
was a war correspondent during the transferred to Hitler whose dream is a 
Spanish-American war return of the first Reich of Bismarck’'s 
_ time.”” Book rev. digest 
Williams, Lambert Woolf, Mrs Virginia (Stephen) 1882- 
From the ends of the earth. Appleton- Three guineas. Harcourt 1938 $2.50 
Century 1938 $2 The framework of this discourse on 
At sixty Olivia Anthingham calls home woman’s place in present day English 


the political and social life, is the author’s 
attempt to answer three requests for dona- 
Geneva,—to hear from her what she is tions—from the treasurer of a peace so- 
going to do with the huge fortune that a ciety, from the treasurer of a woman's 
long-age lover had left to her. The novel college, from the treasurer of a_ society 
tells first of Olivia’s preparations then for helping women obtain professional 
shows in turn how each of the sons and employment 

daughters reacted to the invitation and how . = P 

they come home. When Olivia has divided Yenni, Julia Truitt 


her children ‘‘from the ends of 
earth’’—South Africa, India, New York, 


her fortune among them, the story goes This 1s me, Kathie; a novel. Reynal 1938 
on to tell how the money worked good DY 
or ill in their separate lives — . . . 
ae oe — “Character study of Kathie Beecham, 
Williamson, Thames Ross, 1894- whee sister was the belle of a little 
; APapiag — . ¢ : uisiana town. Up to the time she was 
sefore Homer; a boys story of the seventeen Kathie cheerfully played second 
earliest Greeks. Longmans 1938 $2 fiddle to the beautiful Shelley. Then 
A tale of life with the nomadic tribes almost before she knew it Kathie was 
on their trek from the neighborhood of the married, and trying hard to grow up to 
Black and Caspian seas toward Greece her responsibilities and maintain her own 
: identity.’" Book rev. digest 
Winwar, Frances, 1900- ; 
Puritan city; the story of Salem. Mc- Zolotovskii, Konstantin = 
Bride 1938 $3 Deep sea divers; tr. by Beatrice Kinkead; 
Partial contents: Life in Old Salem: il. by H. Shevlachovy. Lippincott 1938 
Heresies; The quakers; Salem ghosts; Be- $1.75 
witched girls; Gallows hill; Pirates and “The first part of the book describes the 
privateering; Revolution; Privateers of the training at the Kronstadt Divers’ train- 
revolution; Salem sails on all the seas; ing school, and describes equipment, 
Social life, wonders and amusements; signals, and tests made of students. The 
Nathaniel Hawthorne; Other Salem liter- second half tells of the performances of 
ary figures full-fledged divers.”’ 300k rev digest 
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Ideas We've Liked 


By Ruth Bradley * 


COMPLETELY new school plant, with a 

new and larger library, has inspired us to 
all sorts of record keeping and _ histories. 
Thinking that perhaps others might be inter- 
ested in some of the ideas we've used and 
liked, we are passing them on for what they 
may be worth. 

First—our pet idea, the one just put into 
service this year and one we are enjoying 
most. Of course it is not new with us—most 
of these ideas are not—but we have changed 
and adapted it to our particular needs and 
circumstances. 

We realized last year that during a school 
term there are quite a number of students 
absent for a week or more at a time—students 
laid up with broken bones, appendicitis, flu or 
other illnesses. Believing that many of thes« 
would appreciate reading matter we this year 
inaugurated our “Hospital Service.” Any stu- 
dent who may be absent for more than a week 
is reported to us by the school nurse. On our 
first call to him we take a copy of the latest 
issue of the school paper, together with an 
assortment of books. If his reading tastes are 
not known to us, we choose a variety; if we 
know that he enjoys “everything Will James 
writes,” we choose the horse stories. If he 
wants to keep all the books we take, that’s 
fine, if not, he chooses from the collection. 
We call on these students as often as possible, 
changing the books, finding out whether there 
is anything they want, always taking with us 
the latest issue of the school paper. With the 
school year only half gone, we've “had” a 
broken leg, an appendicitis operation, a severe 
case of rheumatism, and an automobile acci- 
dent. We think we're progressing pretty well! 

Last year we mailed postal cards to over 
one hundred American universities and col- 
leges, asking that our library be placed on 
their mailing lists for catalogs of entrance and 
graduation requirements. The result of that 
mailing list is a collection of catalogs that has 
already proved itself worth while. The only 
cost was the initial time and expense of typing 
and mailing one hundred penny postals. There 
are few requests for college requirements 
which we have not been able to answer. The 
original mailing list was made up from Amer- 
ican Universities and Colleges, edited by David 
Allan Robertson (Scribner, 1928). Our cata- 
logs were also used as the foundation for a 
recent show case exhibit. 

Last year witnessed the fiftieth annual 
graduation exercises at our high school. They 
suggested to us that we might adapt to our 
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needs the ideas set forth by Pearl I. Field in 
Wilson Bulletin for March 1937. Her article, 
“An Historical Society in the Library,” told of 
the file of historical material collected by Leg- 
ler Branch of the Chicago Public Library. 
Our file consists, in its present early stages, of 
manila envelopes 914” x 14%", each bearing 
the date, beginning with the school year 1887- 
1888. Into these we drop anything pertaining 
to that school term. Of course many envelopes 
have nothing in them yet, but we have hopes! 
A number of the city’s “old-timers” are inter- 
ested and we feel sure that eventually we shall 
have class pictures, programs, clippings, etc., 
for most of them. If there are early gradu- 
ates who have school pictures they do not care 
to part with, we are going to place, in the 
proper envelope, their names and addresses so 
that anyone interested will know where a cer- 
tain class picture can be seen. Of course the 
library has a complete file of the school an- 
nual but these always lack the personal touch 
that clippings, programs, and pictures can give. 

Last year we also started a scrapbook for 
library clippings, Book Week notices, and all 
manner of publicity items. Taking apart an 
old sample wall paper book, we re-arranged 
the papers so that the colors were harmonious 
when the two pages of wall paper were opened 
together. They were pasted back to back so 
that no unsightly parts were visible. The art 
department came to our rescue and finished it 
by fastening the pages and adding a lovely 
cover. And this shall be a record of our 
“breaking into print.” 

The one other idea we should like to pass 
on is a handy reference file at the desk. It’s 
full of odds and ends, to be sure, but to us 
this accounts for its value. Into it we put 
notes concerning any odd or difficult reference 
questions which have been successfully an- 
swered. Into it we put pictures of authors 
(any which are small enough to be fastened 
to a 3” x5” card) and special reviews of titles 
which have appealed to us. In it we can find 
such markers as “Calendar” (political high- 
lights to suggest special displays, school high- 
lights to answer a student’s question, and the 
Literary Calendar of the Wilson Bulletin), 
“Clubs” (school clubs and advisors), “Dis- 
plays” (anything we have seen or read about 
which might some day be a life-saver), “Hos- 
pital Service” (a record of the visits we make 
to students who are ill), “Oddities” (which 
can be absolutely anything). And surely these 
questions come under the heading of oddities: 
“Is Heaven a place?” “I want a picture of 
some cow’s teeth.” “Do you have a copy of 


Mopey Dick?” 








Appeal for China * 


To the Editor: 

O* behalf of the Library Association of 
China, I take the liberty to inform you 

briefly about its message and to submit to you 

its urgent request. 

Those who live far away from the scene of 
war are unable to realize what a terrible 
havoc the Japanese invaders have deliberately 
wrought on Chinese cultural institutions in 
general and especially on Universities and Li- 
braries. We must confine ourselves to quoting 
a few outstanding facts. 

The first or most flagrant act of Japanese 
vandalism was the wholesale destruction on 
July 29 and 30, 1937 of Nankai University in 
Tientsin, the magnificent library of which was 
razed to the ground. What the incendiary 
bombs had failed to do, was completed by 
kerosene. Priceless books and manuscripts 
were reduced to ashes. The libraries of se\ 
eral other institutions in the city such as th: 
Hopei Normal College for Women, the Hopei 
Institute of Technology and the Hopei College 
of Commerce and Law suffered the same fate 
and their buildings were completely or par- 
tially destroyed. Even in Peiping, where no 
armed conflict took place, all national institu- 
tions were and are unable to function normally 
and had to seek refuge in the interior. In 
Shanghai, the City Library and the City Mu 
seum were badly damaged by naval artillery 
The Great China University, the National Tung 
Chi University and the Kwang Hwa Univer- 
sity were completely demolished, while the 
National Chinan University and the University 
of Shanghai and the Fu Tan University were 
partially destroyed, their libraries wrecked to 
gether with their valuable contents. 

In Nanking, the National Central University 
was repeatedly bombed and machine-gunned, 
such libraries that time had not permitted to 
transfer to the interior, systematically looted 
by Japanese soldiers. The most serious and 
irreparable loss for the sinological world was 
the destruction and pillaging of the Sinological 
Library at Nanking, that, organized during the 
last years of Manchu dynasty, constituted a 
glory of whole China; its valuable collection 
of Chinese literature included many unique 
manuscripts and early printed books. 

The Library of the National Hunan Univer- 
sity completed only in 1933 and boasting of 
many priceless volumes in its collections was 
entirely razed to the ground. 

The National Sun Yat-sen University of 
Canton has been subjected to no less than ten 
deliberate attacks. In a raid on June 5, heavy 
damage was done to the Schools of Arts and 
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Letters Law and Sciences. A large number of 
valuable books have perished in the smolder 
ing ruins. 

A large number of well-known private libra- 
ries in the provinces of Kingsu, Chekiang and 
Anhwei have suffered similar ravages. 

Many other examples could be quoted, but, 
we think the above-given will suffice to illus 
trate the warfare of Japanese militarism and 
the terrible loss that Chinese culture has suf 
fered in consequence of it. 

In this respect our Government has given 
the only answer worthy of our Nation, decid 
ing that China’s cultural life should be carried 
on with renewed vigor and impetus. The Li 
brary Association of China has been entrusted 
with the task of formulating plans for th 
restoration and replenishing of Chinese libra 
We may add, that despite, or rather be- 
for scientific and 


ries, 
cause of the war the need 
technical publications was never more pressing 
and this statement does not only apply to Chi- 
nese but also to Western books that we are 
now compelled to start collecting entirely out 
of nothing. 

On the other hand it is self-evident that on 
account of the cruel protracted war our task 
meets with serious financial and other handi 


caps. 
To Friends of Civilization 


Therefore, in view of replenishing our col 
lections of Occidental books in this hour of 
crisis we make an urgent appeal to all those 
who sympathize with our people and who 
realize how greatly China has contributed to 
the common stock of cultural values in the 
world and what an irretrievable loss it would 
mean to mankind, if the beneficial activity of 
our nation in the domain of culture would 
have to remain suspended for long decades. 

Any books of intellectual standard, dealing 
with scientific, artistic or literary subjects, 
would be exceedingly welcome. 

Donations should be sent either directly to 
the 


Library Association of China, 
Address: The Fung Ping Shan Library, 
Bonham Road, HONGKONG 


or to us: 


Biblioth@que Sino-Internationale, 
53, quai Wilson, GENEVA 


We should have pleasure in forwarding them 
on. Even in case the books should be sent 
directly, we would be grateful to receive, for 
purposes of control and survey, a list of the 
books sent. 
Hu TrensHe, Director 
Bibliothéque Sino-Internationale 
53, quat Wilson, Geneva, Switz 


erland 
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OVEMBER 13-19 marks 
| \ the twentieth anniversary 

of the first observance of 
Book Week. When the plan for 
Book Week was first announced, 
I was librarian of the public li- 
brary in a small town in South 
Dakota, zealously working on a job for 
which at that time I had no special train- 
ing. There was one small bookstore in 
the town. So, armed with all my Book 
Week ammunition, I hastened to see the 
proprietor—found him restocking his cigar 
case. Stopping long enough to light his 
inevitable black cigar, he led me to the 
back of the store, and we sat down to talk 
about this new proposition—a week de- 
voted to promoting the sale of good 
books! 

I had a list of books all ready—picture 
books, fairy tales—beautiful editions which 
would replace the cheap series that filled 
the bookcases. The bookstore owner lis- 
tened kindly, but his ultimatum was firm: 
“You can’t sell a kid’s book for more than 
fifty cents,” he said. Forlornly I gathered 
up my beautiful lists—started toward the 
door. He stopped me—''Tell you what 
I'll do,” he said. ‘‘If you'll give me a list 
of a hundred dollars’ worth of cheap books 
you think kids ought to read, I'll take an- 
other hundred dollar flyer on the fancy 
ones.’” Then he added comfortingly, ‘I 
can’t sell them, but they will be nice for 
the windows.” 


I thanked him, gritted my teeth, and set 
forth on my first piece of business promo- 
tion—to enlist every agency in the town 
which would help in selling this two hun- 
dred dollar stock of books!!! 
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Well—the books sold—orders 
were taken for many more, and 
our first Book Week was history. 
Incidentally, the library circulation 
of boys’ and girls’ books shot up 
amazingly after Book Week, and 
the library board appropriated 
larger funds for building up the children’s 
book collection. 

I tell this personal story because it gives 
in miniature a picture of Book Week which 
is true of thousands of communities. All 
hail to Franklin K. Mathiews, Boy Scout 
Librarian, who conceived the idea of Book 
Week, and to Frederic G. Melcher and 
the others who put the original plan into 
execution ! 

x * & 


‘Toe following story is reprinted from 
Dividends—Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Library Association—issue of 
June, 1938:—"Mrs. Irving W. Wood of 
Berkeley, California, and her trailer, bear- 
ing five small children, traveled for nearly 
two years from California to Maine, 
through Canada and into Mexico. Before 
starting her trip, Mrs. Wood, who is a 
college graduate and a former Berkeley 
teacher, carefully planned with the chil- 
dren’s librarian of the Oakland (Califor- 
nia) Free Library the auxiliary itinerary for 
the moving schoolhouse. 

“Despite the fact that the children lost 
formal schooling while touring the coun- 
try, their reading linked fairy tales, geog- 
raphy, geology, history, folklore and the 
economic conditions of our country, and 
put them far ahead of their contempor- 
aries. They read a set of Compton’s to 
shreds and almost wore out the express 
company sending books back and forth 
to the Oakland Free Library as_ they 
traveled.” a 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 
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SEPTEMBER 


(Continued from the October Bulletin) 


September 20. Upton Sinclair, author, re- 
former, and gubernatorial candidate, whose 
writings have been translated into forty-seven 
languages in thirty-nine countries, celebrated 
his sixtieth birthday with the publication of 
his sixtieth book, a novel called Little Steel. 


September 22. Jolly, white-haired William 
N. Macartney, author of Fifty Years a Coun- 
try Doctor, who for half a century has 
pounded over rural roads on horseback to 
perform desperate operations by the light of 
a pine torch, told a district medical society 
at Rochester, N. Y. that “the country is not 
ripe for socialized medicine any more than 
was for Prohibition.” 


September 22. Headquarters of the World 
Center for Women’s Archives announced that 
Margaret Mitchell was preparing for presen- 
tation a bibliography of source material used 
in the writing of Gone With the Wind, and 
that the collection of data on and by Amelia 
Earhart will be enlarged by George Palmer 
Putnam, husband of the late flier. 


September 23. Ernest Hemingway reported 
that while he was working on his recent (and 
first . length) play about the Spanish civil 
war, The Fifth Column, his hotel in Madrid 
was “struck by more than thirty high- 
explosive shells. When you went to the 
front the play was always slipped inside the 
inner fold of a rolled-up mattress. 
September 25. Anna Laurens Dawes, 
daughter of the late United States Senator 
Henry L. Dawes, and author of several books, 
including The Modern Jew, His Present and 
[lis Future, died in Pittsfield, Mass., at the 
age of eighty-seven. 


September 27. Walter Lippmann returned 
from Europe, firmly convinced that the dispute 
over the Sudeten territory was merely inci 
dental to Nazi Germany’s real intention—th¢ 
complete destruction of the Czechoslovak state 


September 30. The late James Weldon 
Johnson, Negro educator, poet and author, 
was described, by Oswald Garrison Villard, 
contributing editor of The Nation, at a me- 
morial service held at the New York Uni- 
versity School of Education, as “one of the 
greatest Americans of this modern era.” 


OCTOBER 


October 2. Jesse Hilton Stuart, Kentucky 
mountaineer poet, has decided that he may 
as well leave his native state “for good!” 


The Literary Calendar 


1938 

















UPTON SINCLAIR 


Sixty years old on September 2/ 


He got into a drug-store political fracas 

a constable and was slugged with a black; 
—all because in an editorial for the Gree 
Citizen he had referred to one Joe Bates 
the “dictator of Greenup County.” 


October 4. On the very first list of th 
Alliance Book Corporation are the writings 
of exiled German authors—Thomas Mann's 
Achtung Europa, Stefan Zweig’s Ungeduld 
Des Herzens (The Heart's Impatience), Ar 
nold Zweig’s Versunkene Tage (Days Tha 
Are Gone), Vicki Baum’s Shanghai ’37, a 
new novel by Emil Ludwig, and other titles 
These books will carry the joint imprint 
the Alliance Book Corporation and L 
mans, Green & Company and in many cast 
will be issued in English as well as in Ger 
man. 


October 4. “England has gone Fascist i1 
its sleep,” declared Phyllis Bottome, gray 
haired and animated author of The Mortal 
Storm, on her arrival in New York. She 
denounced Prime Minister Chamberlain's 
policy; called the dictators “spoiled children” 
who would “go on asking for more until the : 
die”; and stated that the “voluntary muzzling’ 


of the British press was so thoro that fot a 
denunciation she wrote of the government she 
was unable to find either a publisher or a 


printer who dared print it privately 
(Continued on page 168) 








Now Available 





A Complete File of 


THE CATHOLIC 
LIBRARY WORLD 


Vol. 1-9 on microfilm 


Orders for positive film copies, 
accompanied by a $5.00 remittance 
should be sent to: The Catholic 
Library World, University of Scran 


ton, Scranton, Pa 

Subscriptions for the current vol- 
ume at $3.00 a year may be for- 
warded to: The Catholic Library 


Association, Paul R. Byrne, Secre 
tary-Treasurer, University of Notr« 


Dame Library, Notre Dame, Ind 


The Official Organ of 


THE CATHOLIC 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 











The Quarterly Journal 
of Speech 


Official Publication of 
The National Association of 
Teachers of Speech 


A Reference Journal for Teachers 
of 
Radio Drama Debate Public 
Speaking . Choral Reading . Oral 
Interpretation Speech 
Correction 


Published in 
February . April 
December 


October 


Subscription and Membership 
$2.50 per year 


Send 30c in stamps for 
sample copy 


G. E. DENSMORE 


Business Manager 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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TODAY a new aggressor threatens to move 
over a large part of the path worn by Abra- 
ham, Mohammed, the Crusaders, Napoleon, 
and Allenby .. . the sixty-century-old route 
connecting Egypt and Mesopotamia. Fred- 
eric Arnold Kummer, in his new book, THE 
GREAT Roap, tells fourteen tales—partly his- 
tory, partly fiction—of these former world 
leaders. Your "teen-age readers will enjoy 
this historical masterpiece. 

LESS than half the qualified voters in the 
U. S. exercise their right to vote. 


FAMOUS FIRSTS—Elizabeth Foreman 


Lewis’ first book, YOUNG Fu oF THE UPPER 
YANGTZE, which was awarded the John 
Newbery Medal—and PorTRAITS FROM A 
CHINESE SCROLL, her first book for adults. 


a4) 
GRADED list of Winston library titles 
is just off press! Indexed by authors and 


titles as well as grades, it will be of great 
assistance in making your selections. 


aa) 


ROBERT M. HUTCHINS, President 
of the University of Chicago has said, “It is 
not the future of education that must give us 
grave concern, but the future of research.”’ 
i 
NEW BOOKS—NEW WORLDS, 
slogan for Book Week, can well be applied to 
the latest WINSTON publications. Opening 
up new worlds for younger readers are 
| Donald E. Cooke’s NUTCRACKER OF NUREM- 
| BERG, which by retelling the old legend, 
furnishes a key to the interpretation of 
| Tschaikowsky’s ‘““Nutcracker Suite’; GREAT 
Horse by Virginia May Moffitt, a story of 
the prehistoric Cro-Magnon age; and Arm- 
strong Sperry’s glorious LITTLE EAGLE, the 
story of a Navajo Indian boy’s world. 


The JOHN C. AE AWEe) | COMPANY 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ + ——— PHILADELPHIA PA. 
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A modern novel portraying the great drama of youth 


FLESH IS 


By Hilary Leighton Barth 


HERE is a true-to-life novel born of the problems facing bewildered youth in a modern 
It is a heart-rending story of impatient, restless energy, 


society of conflicting philosophies. 


ARTISTIC METALWORK 


By A. F. Bick 
A large collection of attractive and novel 
projects for beginners and advanced metal- 
workers. Thoroughly illustrated. 


In preparation. 


PROVINCIAL FURNITURE 


By Shea and Wenger 


Here of French Pr 


vincial 


are 50 designs By Theodore Maynard 
style suited to reproduction by amateur : ‘ 
craftsmen. $3.50 . 
A most engaging story of a man and his times 
POTTERY MADE EASY It literally sparkles with clever comments and 
ohn W. Doughert , : : 
By Join | lsh the author's many interesting and humorous 
Clearly explains and illustrates six methods ; : a 
of making clay projects. nm preparation. experiences. $3.50 
De og 


NOT LIFE 


of rash decisions and disappointments, of glow- 
ing triumphs and ardent loves. It’s a 
you'll enjoy whether you are a youth in years 
or in spirit, and one you won't put down until 
you've finished the last chapter. 


story 


Re ady November 20 $2.50 


THE WORLD | SAW 








THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 


ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AND MARCH 3, 1933, of Wilson Bulletin for 
Librarians published monthly except July and 


August at New York, N. Y., October 1, 1938 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
COUNTY OF BRONX 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid personally appeared H. W. 
Wilson, ~ having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the President, The 
H. W. Wilson Company, publishers of the Wilson 
Bulletin for Librarians and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended 
by the Act of March 3, 1933 embodied in section 
537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Name of— Post Office Address— 

Publisher, Tue H. W. Wirson Company 

950-972 University Ave., N. Y. C. 
Editor, Stantey J. Kuwnitz 
950-972 University Ave., N. Y. C. 
a. Editor, Stan.tey J. Kunitz 
950-972 University Ave., N. Y. 
Dusinass Managers, Tut H. W. Witson Company 
0-972 Univecsity Ave., . ee 4 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany, or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 
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210 Montgomery Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 





The H. W. Wilson Company, 950-972 University 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; Mrs. Lillian aM Brown, 
214 Park St., Fulton, N. Y.; Edith M. Phelps, 170 
West 74th Street, New York, N. Y.; Mar o1 | 
Potter, 900 Summit Avenue, New York, N. Y 
Estate of Grace st Richardson, 222 Mercer Street 
Princeton, N. J.; . C. Rowell, 101 West 163rd St 
New York, N. Y. H. W. Wilson, 1001 Jeror 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Frederic E. Clement 
Santa Barbara, Calif.; Justina L. Wilson, 1001 Jer 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Julia E. Johnson, 
Summit Avenue, New York, N. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 


other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 


the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 


books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 


also that the said two paragraphs contain state ments 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him 

. W. WILSON COMPANY 

Per H. W. Witson, President 


Sworn to and subscribed 1 
of September, 1938. A. LAHEY 
[SEAL] Notary Public, Bronx Co., N. Y 

Bronx County Clerk’s No. 3 

Bronx County Register’s No. 53-L 
Certificate filed in Westchester Co. 
Commission expires March 30, 1939. 


before me this 30th 
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A Testimonial From Harvard University 
which sums up our case simply and convincingly 


“While we can add nothing new to the long line of con- 
gratulatory messages which you have received in the past few 
A years, we would like to indicate that we consider VITAL 
SPEECHES an indispensable accessory to the teaching and study 
of effective public speaking.” 


One From a Well-Known Research Organization 


“After reading VITAL SPEECHES for a number of years, 

I still think that in presenting the best current thought of our 

ablest men and women impartially you are rendering a great 

public service.” WILLIAM T. FostTER, 

Pollack Foundation for Economic Research, Newton, Mass. 

If you are not familiar with VITAL SPEECHES send at once fo: 

sample copy, also free compilation of about 500 subjects for debate and 

A discussion and a list of 500 molders of public opinion, whose important 

speeches have been printed in full in this magazine. 


A “MUST” PUBLICATION FOR ALL LIBRARIES AND SCHOOLS 
Indexed in Wilson Readers’ Guide 
Semi-monthly, $3.00 a year 
VITAL SPEECHES 
33 West 42nd Street New York 
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KEY TO THE Christmas 
OUT-OF-DOORS Mee ERATURE AND ART 


A bibliography of nature 
books and materials 


EIGHTH 
ANNUAL 
VOLUME 


Compiled by 
RICHARD JAMES HURLEY 


This book is designed for use by li- | 
brarians, science teachers and leaders of 


a 
boy or girl groups in directing reading 
activities about the sky, the weather, rocks 72 PAGES 
and minerals, plants, trees, insects, fish, 
birds, reptiles and animals. | * 


The author's professional library train- 
ing and experience with boys’ groups 
have been splendidly blended in the com- 
pilation of this practical and useful bib- 
liography upon subjects of interest to boys 
and girls of junior and senior high school 
age. 


10!/. x 14 Inches 
© 


Library Ed. $2.00 
Gift Ed. $1.00 
R. E. HAUGAN—EDITOR 
New Stories, Poems, Christmas Carols with words, music 


256 pages cloth Postpaid $2.50 and historical background, Articles on all Christmas customs 
here and in foreign lands. Beautiful art work. 


The only book of its kind published in America! 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Ave. New York ||| AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 


























MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Current Library Favorites 


(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-four cities *) 


FICTION NON-FICTION 
AUTHOR TITLE PoINTs AUTHOR TITLE PoinTs 
5. A. Be Se, Bee TD ccd noc caceses 191 1. Margaret Halsey, With Malice Towards 
> ied eel? ee — -. 25 Se?) "suntv prvendaundcenab 404 sedhobwn 168 
2. Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, The Yearling 18 2. Lin Yu-t'ang, The Importance of Living 174 
3. Howard Spring, My Son, My Son! .... 159 3. Louis Adamic, My America ...........-. 149 
4. Margaret Mitchell, Gone With the Wind 91 4. Arthur E. Hertzler, Horse and Buggy ¥ 
- "he Bai . : ~ NS ee a re eer ae ee 
5. Louis Bromfield, The Rains Came ....-. 8 5, Bibesheth Miawes, Sacbion ds Soianch - 
Phyllis Bottome, The Mortal Storm .... 76 6. Eve Curie, Madame Curie ............ 
Kenneth Roberts, Northwest Passage .... 70 7. Rene men agg ra a, of tpt 
, , 8. Dale Carnegie, me to Win Friends and 
8. Laura Lettie Krey, And Tell of Time .. 66 l p Be een People Baal tanta - 
9. Mary Roberts Rinehart, The Wall ...... 27 9. Jonathan Daniels, Southerner Discovers 
: OEE DOMED. acdededcceseccccccesvese 49 
10. Nordhoff and Hall, Dark River ........ 26 10. Ruth McKenney, My Sister Eileen .... 48 
Comment: The Citadel and The Yearling have changed places bringing the former back into 
customary position at the head of the list rhe other titles follow in practically the same sequence 
as last month, the only change being the addition of And Tell of Time. The sudden extreme 


popularity of With Malice Towards Some is evident since it is leading the non-fiction titles without 
having appeared on any previous list. My Sister Eileen is the only other new title on the non 
fiction list. 

Curtpren’s Booxs: The titles the children are clamoring for are: Sue Barton, Senior Nurse, by Helen 
D. Boylston, White Stag, by Kate Seredy, Ferdinand, by Munro Leaf, Mother Carey’s Chickens, 
by Kate Douglas Wiggin, and Sue Barton, Student Nurse, by Helen D. Boylston. 

* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, 

Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York City 

Newark, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, san Francisco, Springfield (Mass.), and Toronto 











(Continued from page 164) when he arrived in New York for an eight 

October 6. Henri Grechen, who was Mark week lecture tour. Rudolph Reimer, Commis- 
Twain’s barber during the author’s New York sioner of Immigration, stated that he was not 
residence at 21 Fifth Avenue, died at the age concerned with whether Mr. Strachey was a 
of seventy-three. “I never once heard him Communist (deportation charges against him 
make a joke,” he said of Mark Twain. in 1935 had been dropped when he voluntarily 
sailed for England eighteen days after his 

October 13. Elzie Crisler Segar, artist and arrest) but asserted that the Consul General 
creator of the comic strip character “Popeye, in London had canceled the visa during 
the Sailor,” died at his home in Santa Monica, Strachey’s passage. Mr. Strachey said that 
Calif., in his forty-fifth year. Of his most before leaving England, he had asked th 


popular characters only the four-flushing J. Vice-Consul if he was canceling the visa 

Wellington Wimpy was drawn somewhat from “Most definitely not,” was the reply. 

life—the rest were products of Segar’s own [Thirty-one publishers have sent a telegram 
‘ restless imagination. to Cordell Hull, protesting that “the use of a 


bas } technicality in canceling the visa is particularly 
October 13. Phree weeks after the dis- dangerous to democratic procedure,” and ask- 
aster, presses began rolling on a nederal ing that the visa be restored. The State De- 
Writers’ Project book called New England partment has announced a willingness to grant 
Hurricane. It will contain not only a detailed 4 rehearing of the visa cancellation but stated 
account of the high water and wind but that the hearing must take place in London 
some choice photographs which were taken  hecause the Consul there had jurisdiction over 
during and immediately after the storm. the matter. ] 


October 14. Margery Sharp’s dramatization 


of her own novel, The Nutmeg Tree, will DECEMBER BOOK CLUB CHOICES 
probably be ready for its Broadway opening Book of the Month Club 
during Thanksgiving week. _Leonardo da Vinci, by Antonina Vallent 
Viking 
October 14. On the roster of the newly Literary Guild 
founded Society of Amateur Chefs (in New nae Sere, Se Seat Geen. = Rendom 
r x ih 5 > ‘A > Poe 
York City) are Ford Madox Ford, Rex Junior Literary Guild 
Stout, Gelett Burgess, and Achmed Abdullah Older boys: Jungle River, by Howard Peas 
[he membership represents a variety of pro- Doubleday | Te Ara 
fessions but is restricted to men who have a Older girls: The House in No-End Hollow, by 
> - - : May Justus. Doubleday 

real flare tor the preparing and serving of _ Intermediate group: Little Eagle, by Armstrong 
their favorite victuals. Sperry. Winston 

Primary | group: The Lonely Little Pig and 
October 10. John Strachey, eminent British Mckay Animal Tales, by Wilhelmina Harper 


writer, author of the recent What Are We to atholic Book Club 
Do? was denied entry into the United States Louis XIV, by Hilaire Belloc Harper 





books and 
Wabies “7 


By Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers, noted child 
psychologist, and Clarence Wesley Sumner, 
Chief Librarian of the Youngstown Public 
Library. 

Condition the mind of ~ pre-s¢ hool 
child. Discard the old * 
attitude of permitting environment 
alone to do the job. This is the plan 
advocated by Dr. Myers, author of ‘The Modern Parent,” and Mr. 
founder of the famous Mothers’ Room. T 





laisse zZ- faire’ 


Sumner, 


They reveal how books can be used 
by the parent to develop, in the budding mind and character, good dis« ipline 
loyalty and integrity, 


as well as imagination and mental awareness 
Price $1.75 


116 Pages 
Published by 


A. C MeClurg éx om Fre ONTARIO ST. 
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Now you can have bright, cheery am, 
= colors as well as strength and per- WW) (> 
= = manency in your pamphlet binders. 3G “«? 
Wy eee aaa & yy ni Wy nee My pin mS Gaylords have brought out ten strik- >a Ni 
ifn) mn | ing colors in an exclusive Crystal- AZ \ 
Ten New, Vivid Colors in Strong, Durable board cover pattern. The new binders cost /, 
CRYSTALBOARD no more than regular Gaylord Photomount f 
Autumn Orange, National Red, Tobacco Brown, binders. 
Empire Blue, Cloud Gray, Golf Green, Ebony Black 


Royal Blue, Canary Yellow, Rosebud Pink Gaylord pamphlet binders are not only strong 
and attractive, but are extremely easy to use. 
GAYLORD BROS. Ine You merely moisten gummed strip sewn into 
9 > binder, insert pamphlet and press strip edges 
Established 1896 together. All binders made on order in any sizes 

STOCKTON, CALIF. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


desired. 


Originators and Makers of Better library Furniture and Supplies 
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Thomas 


HE sense of void which hangs over the 
death of a young artist has, perhaps, 
been sometimes over-written. But there is, 
in the abortiveness of Thomas Wolfe’s life, 
a particular significance: For, he once said 
(in the course of admitting the validity of 
certain charges of “intemperate excess, an 
almost insane hunger to devour the entire 
body of human experience”), that “.. . hav- 
ing had this thing within me it was in no 
way possible for me to reason it out of me, 
no matter how cogently my reason worked 
against it. . . The only way I could get it 
out of me was to live it out of me.” 
Thomas Clayton Wolfe was born in Ashe- 
ville, N.C., October 3, 1900, the son of William 
Oliver Wolfe and his second wife Julia Eliza- 
beth (Westall) Wolfe, who kept a boarding- 
house. “The tiny acorn from which the 
mighty oak must grow, the heir of all the 
ages,” he was the eighth child of his head- 
strong father, who had migrated from Penn- 
sylvania and had become a stonecutter. It was 
the prodigious memory and the god-saving 
reverence for poetry in this uncouth man that 
made Tom’s childhood a little more than th: THOMAS WOLFE 
sullen cycle of back-street paper routes, school 
torments, and thankless errands. Among the 
best of his early reading ventures wer 
Ridpath’s History of the World, Stoddard’s 
Lectures, and the Jungle Book, which so 
thoroly delighted him that he was once 
tempted to write Kipling a note of gratitude. again for England, took two r 2 
At fifteen he entered the University of little square in Chelsea in which all the h 
North Carolina, and became editor of the 24 that familiar, smoked brick and cr 
college paper and magazine. His Return of yellow plaster look of London houses” 
re Regge Pe Si ee + tal i oa began work—“how, why, or in what mann 
we . ~ a gale sie he never knew—on his first book: 
writing, was staged with Wolfe in the lead = , 
: . - . : By day I would write for hours in 
and was also his first published piece (Car , : 





abroad, all the while thoroly convinced tha 
he would eventually triumph within the m: 
ium of the drama. 

Finally, after completing a second instru 
torship at New York University he sail 


0 


hig 


° é . . at night I would lie in bed ... and |! 
lina Folk Plays, 2d ser., edited by F. H solid. lesthes Mie ae ie ie, Token tellin ‘a 
Koch, 1924). And this modest literary feat came by my window, and remember that I was 
at least strengthened his belief that he could in North Carolina and wonder why the hell I 
write best about those things with which he now in London. . .” 


was most familiar: aie ; 
“It is the fallacy of the young writer. I be He returned to the United otates; taugnt 


to picture the dramatic as unusual and remote ’ all day and wrote all night. For some time 
the dramatic is not unusual. It is happening in our the cadences and motifs of James Joyce had 
daily lives.” been singing in his ears (and Wolfe plain! 
acknowledged the strength of this influenc« 
During the last summer of the World War but “the powerful energy and the fire 
he was a checker on the government docks at own youth,” he said, “played over and 


Newport News, Va.; he was graduated from possessed it all.” And he advanced with 
the University in 1920; and in the fall of the “that bright flame with which a young man 
same year he went to Harvard, where in writes who never has been. published and wh« 
George Pierce Baker’s 47 Workshop he be- yet is sure all will be good and must go well.” 
came obsessed with the idea that he “had About two and a half years after he had 
to be a playwright.” But this was “like try- written the first paragraphs in London he 
ing to put a straitjacket on a whale,” ac- finished the book. 

cording to one of his critics, and New York Wolfe had no carte blanche into the publish 
producers were either hostile or apathetic. ing domain. His manuscript, submitted to on¢ 
Meanwhile he had received his’ M.A. from house by a friend, was promptly returned with 
Harvard, and in February 1924 he was ap- 4 note, the gist of which was that “ . the 


pointed instructor in English at Washington book in its present form was so amateur 
Square College, New York University. He ish, autobiographical, and unskilful that a 
remained here a year, and spent the next year (Continued on page 172) 
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Wee Gillis by Munro Leaf and Rob- 
bert Lawson 


Buttons by Tom Robinson and 
Peggy Bacon. 


Little Pancho by Leo Politi. 


Andy and the Lion by James Daugh- 
erty. 

Gloomy the Camel by Grace Paull. 

Quito Express by Ludwig Bemel- 


mans. 


Sarah’s Idea by Doris Gates and 
Marjorie Torrey. 


$1.00 


The Three Policemen by Wm. Péne 


du Bois. 


The Black Pup by Anne Brooks and 
Margaret Van Doren. 

Yinka-Tu the Yak by Alice Alison 
Lide and Kurt Wiese. 

Little Toad by Frances Margaret 
Fox and Sherman G. Hoeflich. 
East of the Sun and West of the 
Moon by Ingri and Edgar Parin 

d Aulaire. 


Nino by Valenti Angelo 


The Cottage at Bantry Bay by 
Hilda van Stockum 


One Winter by Martin Gale and 
Margaret Van Doren. 

French Canada: Pictures and Sto- 
ries by Hazel Boswell 

Painted Saints by Lucy Embury 
and Guy Alexander 

Sing, Swing, Play A Collection of 
Folk Songs. By Martha 8S. Rus- 
sell 

Penn by Elizabeth Janet Gray and 
George Whitney. 

Seventeen Chimneys by T. A. Har- 
per 

The White Stag 1938 Newbery 
Medal winner by Kate Seredy. 

The Young Brontes: Charlotte and 
Emily, Branwell and Anne by 
Mary Louise Jarden and Helen 
Sewell. 

Barefoot and the Friendly Road by 
Jack Tinker 


$2.00 


$2.00 


$1.00 


$2.00 


$2.00 


$2.00 


$2.00 


$? OO 


$2.00 


$2.00 
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publisher could not risk a chance on it.” The 
“illusion of creation” which had carried him 
to the finish had begun to wear off: he be- 
lieved that this indictment had been pretty 
well justified; and at the end of the academic 
year he escaped to Europe. 

On New Year’s Day (1929) he returned 
to New York. On January second he signed 
a contract with Scribner’s and walked out 
onto Fifth Avenue with a check for five 
hundred dollars in his hand. For about eight 
months he and Maxwell Perkins, “a great 
editor and a brave and honest man,” to whom 
Wolfe afterwards dedicated his second novel, 
trimmed the manuscript, until the “awful, 
utter nakedness of print, that thing which is 
for all of us so namelessly akin to shame, 
came closer day by day.” 

The reception of Look Homeward, Angel 
could hardly be called anything but enthusiastic, 
despite the ruthless denouncements of a few 
critics. His native Asheville, however, was 
frothing: One old lady, who had known Wolfe 
all his life, wrote him that she would have no 
qualms about seeing his “big overgroan karkus” 
dragged across the public square; and she in- 
formed him that his mother had taken to bed 
“as white as a ghost” and would “never rise 
from it again.” Single missiles did not frighten 
him, but the aggregate of this personal resent- 
ment forced him against a pretty hard wall: He 
was facing for the first time the question of 
how far his freedom in the use of such auto- 
biographical material should be controlled by 
his “responsibility as a member of society.” 
(And Wolfe had published both of his novels 
and written a part of a third when he con- 
fessed that he had “by no means come to the 
bottom of it yet.” He was, however, convinced 
that “a man must use the material and ex- 
perience of his own life if he is to create 
anything that has substantial value,” but that a 
young writer often used ingredients which were 
“somewhat too naked and direct for the pur- 
pose of a work of art.”) Of the book itself 
he said: “I do not believe that there is a single 
page of it that is true to fact.” 

But while his first novel was creating this 
“emotional vortex” he was accomplishing noth- 
ing on the second. By February 1930, how- 
ever, the royalties were sufficient to permit his 
resignation at New York University; and in 
May, on the strength of a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship award, he sailed again for Europe. 
In that phenomenally self-analyzing The Story 
of a Novel, which ran in the Saturday Review 
of Literature in December 1935 and after- 
wards appeared in book form, he wrote: 

“During that summer in Paris, I think I felt this 
great homesickness more than ever before, and I 
really believe that from this emotion, this constant 
and almost intolerable effort of memory and desire, 
the material and the structure of the books I now 
began to write were derived.”’ 


He came home in the spring of 1931, with 
“three or four hundred thousand words of ma- 
terial”; took a little basement flat in the As- 


syrian quarter in South Brooklyn; and for 
three years wrote almost without pause. 

“At the end of the day of savage labor my mind 
was still blazing with its effort, could by no opiate 
. . . be put at rest. . . I prowled the streets. . . And 
the staggering impact of man’s inhumanity to his 
fellow man... in a world in which the rich were 
still rotten with their wealth left a scar upon my 
life, a conviction in my soul which I shall never 
lose. And from it all, there has come a 
certain evidence of the fortitude of man, his ability 
to suffer and somehow to survive. “ 


“The October Fair” (the tentative title of 
his huge manuscript) was, even in its “skeleton- 
ized form,” about twice the length of War and 
Peace. It fell into two distinct cycles: the 
“period of wandering and hunger in a man’s 
youth” and the period of “greater certitude .. . 
dominated by a single passion.” Groping for a 
“coldly surgical, ruthlessly detached” approach 
Wolfe, with Maxwell Perkins’ sane encourage- 
ment, devoted the whole of the year 1934 to 
the preparation of the first cycle. gut he 
continued to build the new all the while he was 
tearing down the old (the original version of 
the train-journey description was in itself “con- 
siderably longer than the average novel”), and 
thereby aggravated his mental exhaustion. Of 
Time and the River survived the awful “car- 
nage,” however, and appeared in March 1935; 
a week before its publication Wolfe had sailed 
again for Europe, with a growing fear that he 
was now indeed a “pitiable fool” and had “once 
and for all completely vindicated the prophecies 
of the critics who had felt that his first book 
was just a flash in the pan.” He interpreted 
his publisher’s sanguine cablegram as a piece 
of “infinite compassion” until in answer to his 
own frenzied query came a message which he 
could no longer doubt. 

Meanwhile the less significant harvests of 
these “Brooklyn” years—A Portrait of Bascom 
Hawk (1932), joint winner of a prize, offered 
by Scribner’s for the best short novel, another 
long tale called “The Web of Earth,” appear- 
ing in Scribner's during the same year, and 
From Death to Morning, a collection of stories 

-had helped to carry him along financially. 

When Thomas Wolfe left New York on May 
17, 1938, for a trip thru the Pacific Northwest 
he delivered to Harper & Brothers the complete 
manuscript of his new novel; this will be pub- 
lished, in parts or as a whole, next year. In 
July he fel! ill of pneumonia; during his con- 
valescence complications set in. His death, 
September 15, following an operation at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore, was attributed 
to acute cerebral infection. He 
back to Asheville for burial. 

A fragment of his unalloyed poetry reads 
like a strange, pacific prophecy : 

“Something has spoken to me in the night , 
and told me I shall die . . . men find a land more 
kind than home, more large than earth. 

Whereon the pillars of this earth are founded, 
toward which the conscience of the world is tending 

a wind is rising, and the rivers flow.” 


was brought 


B. ALSTERLUD 


